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Ihis lir.vl- wjfnmunit".. i. | i vr-Y... ;r V'lan i-.^uli^^ 1 rem n i-l.^fmiun 
proje,.1- ue:.iunu-d lo cXH-ci i n .uiJ m.^K,. fnora f f t i v, Dl/^nninq pro-w^^o-; 
"I ■'■"^ ^^"''^ Gowrnot-.. ihjs i , „;comp I i Eh«d throunh fivfi-yAsr"" 
■■'■f' -J-^^-'^-^'l ■C'f- "i,-,ki... -l:i|.-lov«l policy .if.d which ,^rtiru!;jtA., 
ne.:.J.. 1 n^^. oMorts, ;)nd re-^uH'-. The plan should" 
' "-'"'^'M * >■ ••'■MhM,.^ di?crr-iwt:: In copirvi wMh -/l,.;.; ted chanu.,. 

'■'^v!.-.; .md upjak-d unnudlly. hprcilj,, new dire-fin,, in 
M...,rd -1- e.H,,rnor-,;- f , v i t h-; . in m.-'tin,, (-r-o.ft end 'wMrv. . i-, . M 

,en;nnnrv ( e i I .,u.-n, , ; ho tiotva n,u;J provide I e.dc!,--s h i n 
"'-l-^' ■•' tin,,, enhdneifin lo.e:,l eontroi end Me- 

■ ' ' ^-nieniiei ne-h; ef- their div.Mee 

u I lewi ... Ce!!..:e-e rWer-e;ej iruei sliifi f i eni th- I'^i-hl's -^rnph-. 
^■- :-.. el !f- erewth 1., en emeheeie eH n-eeinr, .leees-^ fiir-Minh'' 
■■■■'f^^ -v I e; I V,-. n jy- d,:li^.-ftrv :>V rc;fne . 

' '"'^ " -^^^ --f"'-^' Pl-ii i^. beerd ede,p ion -d res. : to, t-.-men f ..f 
''''' ' ' -^^'^ '^^^ i ■ Th i :er;>1or:er:t , i den n f i . tt,e h.:e, i , nii e-Jon .rid 

\ " I i:-oe , -.onueilv .delhojOA end e r I e:oj 1 a f e;, the honrrl's 

"! Pre^vodiro; e r .,tc leoUcrcllip er,d direotier, to the n^H worK r,{ 

--'^^ -..l.-^'oret erovide. . poinf ef doperture' tor oil 



'^-"^0 ■ ^^^--^ nr.e^onfo 0 se.-i<.o Of Boord r^ecnn,rnonda |- ion. 

^-^'"'^'^-■^ treono .or.ut ...... oft...-n..-: e e I i o vre ei .v i 1 h i n r..:ieTone ^ 

P':"V7'V e^'':'^^^^^^'?-- '■■-'y °f '-noec change, in process roquiro 

■'--^■■^ ■^^^■^noeo orul, -fheroTcre, would De ^ 
D..:i,nn,no 10//. - u mroj r i e :., of oi,frict .nd colloqe plan-^ 
t'^'Y''' '''' V-.r of ne, Me. ye.,r p , ,n , n I us DlonrtLho- 

■;r-:)Oeed for tno roralninn tour .e.r, of the Plan, are a No " 

Planning otfcrt. during 1976 will l;ejie with the devolopmcnt ot .peri fie 
"^■■''f:'-'^^"^'^- '^-vMriod by the Bcoo!. An oval^I-'i'n 

%,'':t:f^'?;'' rf,;'^^"-^' "r;:' f^--^ objc-Mves have boon or ara^boina 

"'''^'"'?! ^^""^J'-'iono will be developed. Using th i b " eve I ua^^^ 
'■" f-ump, eons reqardinq tuture trends, the Board will dori 

an of action ror ,rnp lomont ing solutions to proDloms whore aoaio nnrt 
wbjuutivos are not oeing achieved. " 

Detailed background di^cunGion of proposals and a liotinn of otaff who 
worKG. on This plan are contoinod in the Plan Appendix. "^faU work ha^ 
been a jomt effort ot Tt.. Analytical Studies Unit and an i n+erdl v is ona I 
• ask force of tno Chane.Mor's Office. Guidance .nd direction a^e ."n 
provided by the Chancel lor's Advisory Cor^mlttee on Planning. In add t on 
the plan nas undergone review .ithin the normal advisory process 
IdvJsirrCcSirr:; .upenntandents, and thrChanceUor-s 
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It is with great pleasure that we transmit this first Community College 
Five-^Year Plan and proraed to in)plement the policies contained herein- 

El izabeth Manning Oaedy January 1976 

Cha j rman 

Board of Governors 

Sidney W, 3rassnirir, 
Oho nee I lor 

Chuc k Mc I nty re 

Director of Anjiytical Studies 
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CALIFORNIA 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN 



INTRODUCTION 

^^^^^ The Education Code charges the Board of Governors of rhe 

Caiifornia Community Cgl leges with general respons i bM i ty 
for "jeadership and direction in the continuing develop- 
ment of Community Colleges maintaining and cont i nu i ng, 
to the maximum degree permissible, local autonomy and 
control in the administration of Community CoMeqesJ^ 
This state-^lc'/^l rcsporjibi I i ty for leadership and dirac-- 
tion may be discharged in part by systematic and effective 
planning, using a coordinated dec Is ion process and broad 
participation by those Involved. 

Additional Education Code provisjonG rGquire that thp 
Board: 

''...shall review and approve academic master plans and 
master plans for facilities for each Community Col- 
I ege d i str i ct. 

Another basis for Board planning efforts is the Education 
Code requirement that the Board: 

"...prescribe minimum standards for the formation and 
operation of public community CQlleges and exercise 
general Fupervlslon over public community col leges J' 

Purpose This Community College Five-^Year plan Is designed to 

Identify, summarize, and articulate the plans and needs 
of Community College education In California, The Plan 
is to be used for state-level policymaking and to assist 
Community College districts in coping with expected 
change. 

Format This plan proposes state^level policies. It also describes 

dis+rict program and facility plans approved by the Board 
for the first year of the plan and tentatively proposed 
by districts for the last four years. 

Plan format reflects a typical college planning 
process. Those involved evaluate the degree to which 
prior goals and objectives have been achieved and assess 
present and future needs and preferences. Goals and 
objectives are then revised. Delivery systems are de- 
signed and selected to implOTent desired conditions. 
After Implementation, evaluation of results initiates the 
next planning round. 

9 
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On!inr\sl C/^mhunlfY ColluyQ pl.irining should bhlft from thg |960*S 

Ifu^mui. omphdatb o\- fact lilies to house spoc f^iicu lar yrowth to an 

'OTphviBiS of incrrxT^ing access through more effective and 
new del [very syi^tamB. Planning also should be comprehen- 
ds I vtj whera :K:ddomic, facilily, fiscal, and nccoHs decisions 
ure mjcJo s i mu I fanoous I y , 

Tfh.-^ cornprtohen^* I Comniunity CoMeye concept needs to give 
w/iy to a concept of comprehons i commun i ty-^-based collage 
oducntion. M is no longer only tho collogej but a 
v^rjoiy of oihcr moms fhot dre used to provide educa^ 
1 \('nr}\ 'jorv\.:iii- tho communi tv. Community Collaqe 
:)f'L)^.n"'ariiS no^-:M 'o bu Jir ecl od I'o rnul I i p h^i aUu \ I r-o 1 03 
ijuo^T ^rior V t i ex i b I o -..nrduMnq, offuriiiq more options in 



;;t..i!^^- ■<:'■: \'.: h f J r-— I ov^'O rLiftniriL; shou Pi provido .lidequotely for iriput 

rr^on; diiptric^' and coMeq.?':., along with stato tjnd federal 
."igofvrios, Bodrd of ^nvernors planning activities should 
use and coordinate cxi^Mng pi arming processes of all 
interested agencies. This plan should provide the principal 
Community Collage input to the Postsecondary Education 
Commissi on -5 Five- Year Plan. In turn^ the Commission's 
fivn--vear plan for California postsecondary education 
will receive careful review by the Board and its staff. 

Sta'i'o^ 1 "ve i ptanninq requires accurate information and 
data and thoughtful assumptions about the future. The 
Board of Governors and the ChanceMor^s Office should 
provide the focus for the gathering of data from d i s-- 
trlcts and for Its dissemination to other local, stato* 
and federal agencies. 

State planning efforts should proceed v^lthout mandating 
changes in district and col lege planning and managenient 
styles and without changing appreciably the amount of 
information currently required of districts* To this 
end^ this plan simply calls for restructuring of existing 
planning materials submitted by districts. Proposed 
chanqes in state- 1 eve I planning procedures should make it 
easier for local planning efforts to anticipate state- 
lave! requirements. Local planning efforts may become more 
effective if the state provides information and training 
services in planning techniques to district and college 
per Sonne I * 

The normal timing of Plan development Is to be as follows: 

January- Chancellor's Office Task Force with help of 
April Technical Advisory Committee develops plan. 



Stdte/Loca 1 
Re I at i onsh i p 
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Apri 
Mc3y 

J u ne 



Prel irni rusry Vt;irsiO)n of 
Board of GnvornorB for 



P icifj 



prt^<^on foci io 



Prelimindr^y s-Man submitted to ofher stjte-level 
^gencies and Leg i s I dkjf'e dnd distributed to 
interest groups and districts and coMegys. 

August^ R..sponse to Preliminary Plan made by othc^r 
beptembor state-level agencies, \nrer,.^i aroups, dis- 
^r i cts V nd co I I eges . 



Plan 

Su bm i r; s i on 



yy'^-^^-^'-^'- U^i uT Proliffiiodry P j :hi as appropr i f-^ 

November based upon response and results of " ner;otiat ions 
With oih^^r ! :i r,- I ovtj 1 agencies. 

December Revised plan presented to Board for approvEiI, 
Approved Fin-j Plan is distributed to same 
agonc i es - 

January ^iext planning round begins with revisions to 
assumptions in f^inal Plan from prior round. 

Submission of educational facility, occupational, and 
Lxtended Opportunity Programs and Services plans by 
dislTicts to the Chanceilor^b Office for review should 
occur in February of each year to allow for more complefp 
and coordinated local formulation. Thes- plans should 
CQvar similar timeframes. The three-year EOPS plan 
format should be revised to conform to the five-^ycar 
period of other plans. 

Student personnel services should be incorporated into 
the planning efforts of districts and the Chancellor^ 
Of f ice. 



Study should be made of the feasibility of conso I i dat i nq 
the various existing plans into a unified (but multipart) 
five-year plan for each district. 

Program review at the state level should be expanded to 
include, for the first time, a general assessment (for 
major subject areas) of long-term program needs and 
plans. This review should be coordinated with facilitias 
p I ann i ng . 

The existing detai led review of programs scheduled to 
begin the following academic year will continue. This 
review will be coordinated with the administration of 
state apportionments and the requirements of the Post- 
secondary Education Commission. 
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Facility Five-year facility plans and planning guiclGs for new 

p|anf5 projocts to be fundod during the firsi^ year of the plan 

should be approved by the Board of Governors each spring, 
allowing districts to proceed with preliminary plans for 
jpproved projects to be submitted to the nepartment of 
Finance In October^ rather than April for project planning 
guides and November for pre I im i n4.iry plans as is done 
current I y . 

New S i toKi Bo^jrd uf Governors review and approval of district plans 

^or now coilGges* campuses, and certain off-campus centers 
should take place as part of the normal planning cycle 
rN;^:h M.^v .ond Ooc-^nbor . Plan^ should be assf^ssed In trr^^^s 
of the general effectiveness of a district's proposed 
dfjiivery system to provide for identlfiod community 
educationa I needs and prof erencos- 

Rev i ew of proposed Community College campuses and off-- 
ca m p us cent e r s by t h e Po s t s ec o nd a r y Education Comm i s s i o n 
sfva M follow Board of Governors review and approval. 
Postsecondary Commission review should be confined to an 
aggregate exfim 1 na t i on which emphasizes intersegmental 
concerns along with the usual considerations of program 
need and dfalivery system effectiveness. Commission 
review should cover only those sites (a) to be occupied 
three or more years, (b) projected for more than 500 ADA 
studentSi and (c) funded from state rather than other 
revenue sources . 

Regional r^ecent legislation provides for the establishment of 

planning Regional Adult and Vocational Education Councils. These 

councils will begin operation during the current year. 
Councils should operate and be evaluated before new 
regional planning structures are proposed. 

That future regional planning should emphasize flexible, 
voluntary structures that are (a) i nterd [strict, (b) 
I ntersegrnen fa I j or (c) otherwise defined (such as by 
labor market area). Regional efforts should be directed 
toward particular planning needs, rather than rigid 
organizational units that review all planning problems 
for specific geographical areas* 



Support for The Community College Construction Act should be suf . 
Outreach mented to provide, for the first time, state matching 

Facilities funds for lease, rent, renovation, alteration, or other 

costs attendant to the temporary use of facilities* This 
would expand the scope of existing state capital outlay 
support to cover facilities^ often of a non-permanent 
nature, housing college outreach programs. Presently, 
the Construction Act covers land acquisition, new permanent 
faciritles and major renovations or alterations nearly 
a I ways on cr- '!S . 
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Sta+i Staie fun^s shou I d support 5p* percent of eligible capital 

Share of outlay prcject costs on a statewide basis (as ctjrrently 

Facilll'y stjplatecl in law), 



In cases %/here state approprf ations are Inadequate to 
funci 50 percent of eligibl e p roject costs, the Board of 
Governors and local district^ should have the option of 
proceeding^ usi ng a larger l^ol and smal ler state share 



SOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

D^fTnition ComraiunHy College goal s ar « mere specif ic than statements 
phi I osophY or rnissipn, but still general and timeless. 
Goa fls should be snduring^ tra ffiicend t ng current societal 
ffiroblenis and political env Iroriment^ and should be uncon-- 
strslned— not I imfted by rm\ or imagined constraifits whethar 
economic, socig I, cultural ^orpon + icaU Objectives 
relate to the goal s but ar€rnore specific, refer to a 
^^ifn© period %^hich ma^ be v^ry short term, and may or may 
not be quant if i ed. 



Philosophy mfim OF GOVERNORS 

and Goals CALIFORINIA CONWNITY COLLEGES 

STATEMENr OF PH 3L0SOPHY AND GOALS 

PHIUOSOPHr 



The Cofnrnunitv Coll eges of Cal ffornia are locally governed 
post^seccndarv tducat lonsl Institutions dedicated to the 
prin^clp le that society v^ll i benefit when a I I persons 
v^ltNln It have +he opportunity^ for I Ifi-iong learning* 
To -f^hat end^ the Cal ifornia C^fnmun i l-y Col leges are cofn- 
rnitl^ed i^o providing career des^elopment, skf I Is Improve- 
irien-t^ and J Ob re-training along with a full range of acadefnlc 
<^our ses to broaden cultural ^ ethical ^ social and self- 
awareness, f n add It ion * Cofirnuinlty College districts may 
I ntr^ducG and prov ide for avD^ationa f , clvic and recrea^ 
flonal pursufts, some of whlc^^ wl 11 not be funded from 
^tat-^ resources but f'W local resources and/or fees, 
V/hat is kncwn Is made as/ai rab| e to s+udents^ and they are 
^ncoajraged tcs apply fhaf know| adge to a deeper under- 
^taniding of self to enhance thre qua I i ty of relat lonsh f ps 
VvTlth others* 



B^sed on ftlm philosophy, Comnri unity College districts 
D ffer a wide variety of quality educatlona I services In 
Icca I colleges, off-cafnpus centers and outreach programs, 
E^ch college Is an accredit^ed ^agree and certif i cate- 
granting institution^ provHinga connprehens f ve set of 
5^rv3csS| Including (a) gen era I or liberal education^ (b) 
guidance In selecting careers snd the education appro- 



priate for these careers or other I Ifelong objectives, 
(c) supportive services for the development and well^ 
being of students, and (d) a wide varietv of Intellec- 
tual and cultural programs for individuals In the community* 

The Board of Governors of the California Community Col- 
leges provides statewide leadership and direction for 
local districts and col leges to assure their continued 
development as an Integral ©lenient in the structure of 
postsecondary education In California, This leadership 
is accomplished by articulating the plans and needs of 
district.; to regional, state, and federal agencies and 
th-^ough ;. lanning, coordination and administration of 
statewide policy, while maintaining and continuing to the 
maximum degree permissible local autonofny and control In 
the administration of the Community Colleges* 



GOALS 

In keeping with this philosophy, the Board of Governors 
andcrses and encourages achievement of the following 
statewide goals for California Community Colleges. 

° Equal opportunity for access to quality Community 
Col I ege education for ai ! eligible Individuals in 
California irrespective of age, sex, race or anc©s^ 
try; econofnic, cultural or physical condition; 
previous educational experience; or geographic 
location. 

Preservation of academic freedonn to maintain the 
integrity of instruction by thorough eKploratlon of 
all ideas related to the topic under discussion. 

° Fostering of staff excellence. 

* Effective use of human and physical resources* 

° Extensive use of community resources to augment the 
traditional campus or college center, expanding off^ 
campus outreach instructional facilities to meet the 
varying needs, interests and capacities of Individuals, 

* Diversity of d ograms. Instructional methods, and 
services to meet the needs of society and the pre- 
forences of individuals for education as needs and 
preferences exist and change throughout California. 

^ Effective and equitable distribution of sta+e funds 
among d i str lets. 
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Respons ibf e ©va luation through accredi -fat Ion, sel f- 
apppais^l, ^nd other appropr iai-e and loca I ly deter- 
mined measures of accountabi Iti-y. 

Po licies tha+ il I encourage Innovariva ard creative 
devil opmsn is based on antic ipation of thefuture^ 
In tb« provision of col lege services and use of 
comfnu n i i-y resoyrcgs, 

Effeci-ive cooparat Ion and plann ing anon g al I sduca- 
tiona I f nsi-lrut Ions and other orgsini nat ions to 
secure access lb fe educai-ion for al I in ef ticlsnt 
manngr, 

, " timely consul ta-tlon v^ith a II cpnc&rned segments ot 
Califorrtla Cpmrnijni+y Co I leges so r ha ^ tN plans and 
i^h© needs of 1h& col leges ar© accu ral-sj v identified 
and articulated to stats and fBdaral-level agen<i^s 
and so that- siare poi Icres are eff flc+lvely comrnijnf - 
cated to Icsca I d ls+-ri cts a nd collsges, 

Objectives The Board of Governors wl| I eva luate the degree to vihlch 
each of i-hese goals has been or is being ach feved - This 
ev3 luiation wi II rsqul re tiiat a ser its ot specif ic objec- 
-fivm be developed for each of -thg goals. 

Using this evaluat ion an d ass umptl ons r ega rd i ng future 
drendSj +he Board of Governors wl| 1 adopt a p Ian of 
act ion for devejopi ng and imp leman-ting sol utf ons to 
problefiis where goal s and obJsctT ves are not being achieved 
ThB plan of action may modify o&Jecti ves d-ev© loped for 
eva iuation to apDly to f uture needs and ef torts. 

The evaluat ion and plan of ac-tlon ar© to l>e developed 
during the 1976 planning round. 



ASSESSMENT OF NEEDS AND PREFERENCES 

Planning The needs of soc f etv a id prefsranc©s of indiv Idual s f <r 

Philosopliy education are bofh Imporfant Tn a goc let V devoted +0 a 
f reedom ot cho Ic© sducatl onal philosophy, Undar this 
phi I osophv -there Is an a^-tefflpf to supply the appropriste 
amount and kin<d of educaf ion predicated upon exfstfng and 
articipated student derrand. I n +hi s con-ta>ct, appropr late 
Information should be provided to individuals considerlns 
coll egs a-dtendance so thatdheir choices areas Infornied 
as poss'lb la. 

Individual Present and fu+ur« preferences of Cal i forni ans for Commu- 
Preferances nity College education should be reflected In prQj©cted 
enro llnn€n+ d«nand fpr digf r fcts, colleges, ^nd programs. 
District projections are currerti y rnade &y the oepa rtmen-h 
of FInarce. Project ions of co liege and p-'ograir enrol I - 
ments s»iOLjld be d eve- loped by d Istricts in coopcratlcn 
with the Chancellor' s Off Ice. 
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Enrol Iment Recant adopt ion by the Department of Finance of an age- 
Projecting'. participation enrollment projection model will substan- 
Method ttally improve the accuracy of such projections. 

Further improvements are needed^ however, if* specifving 
assumDtions about the future character of individual 
preferences for Comiriunity College education in Cali- 
fornia. Different enrollment and contact-hour projec- 
tions result from different assumptions about such Indl-^ 
V i dua I pref arencas. 



State agencies invoked In Communfty Col lege planning 
activities should raview these several sets cf projec- 
tlonsi and eva luate d I f f er 1 ng assumptjons^ before adopting 
projections for planning purposes* Projections used by 
each agency should be consistent whether for program, 
facility, or finance planning. 

The table belou lists projections of As^erage Dally 
Attendance (ADA) made by the Department of Finance and 
the Chancellor's Orfice, The projections are based on 
varying assumptions about future participation rates and 
student I oads. 



Current 
Project i ons 



Projections of CoiriTiuftity GslLege ADA 
1975-81 









of Flnatiee 




CharteellDr'a Oftiee 






'Capital Outlay 


Bud|;e-t Esti^tg 


Bond Ftop^sal 


5-Year 


Plan 




(>1ade in 


(H ad a in 


(Made 






in 




SuiTimtr 1975) 


Fall L975> 


Spring 


19755 


Winter 


If 75) 


year 


4DA 






ADA % 


Increase 


ABA %^ 






095,374 




695,374 


695,374 




695,374 






756,600 


8.8 


803,000 15.5 


737,800 


6,1 


765,300 


10. 1 


]?76-77 




ui 


8^f,7O0 4.6 


776,700 


5,3 


805,900 


5,3 


1977-78 


77 3,300 


l.l 




806,600 


3.8 


837,000 


3.8 


1978-70 


710,^)00 


0.9 




834,400 


3,4 


865,600 


3*4 


1979--80 


755,800 


0.6 




860^200 


3,1 


892,400 


3,1 


1980-81 


78a, 700 


0,4 




881,700 


2,5 

... . 


^14,600 


2.5 



Department of Finance projections developed for capital 
outlay purposes appear low. Low projections minimize the 
apparent capital outlay requirements for the Community 
Colleges. The projactions developed by Finance for 
budget estimates appear to be much too high during the 
short term (1975-1977)* With current concern over limited 
state resources, high budget projections are I Ikely to 
produce unduly conservative fiscal decisions* 
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Both Chancellor's Office projections are lower in the 

nZLlT/'i '°"9 +®™ than Departr^ent of 

Finance budget projections. The slope of the two Chan= 
.ellors^Off ice projections are identical, with the Fall 
75 revision beginning at a higher level, based upon r^= 
ported enrollments for the Fell 1975 term. Chancellory's 
JhJoulh'lIsi continued and steady growth 

^nal^lr^- °^ °f ^^'^^ projections have 

Changed from previous projections bathed opon hlqh schooj 
gra uates. Previous projections had Indicated lub^^an! 
graduates^^ ^^'^ decline in high school 

Socfetf Wucatlonal needs of society may be assessed by a.amlninq 

|he manpower needs of business and industry as expressid" 

oc e?a ''''h"J- considering possible fCt^rf 
societal conditions. 

The California Manpower Management Information Syste. 
r^eeds (CMMIS) is designed to provide constant data on socio- 

economic factors and on manpower supply and demand 'of 
^ H^^^^L industry occupations for the state and far 
atandard Metropolitan St-atls+ical Areas. 

The following summary Is taken from an analysis of man^ 
power needs m major occupations developed by the State 
Of California Employment Development Department and Is 

1975-1980 ;n."^^P"?a-;59 document CaMfornlaJ^a^^ 
IV /a \9m (December 1975, Pre I Imlnary Report). 

employment in California is expected to average rrore than 

than" 'Son'" '''-^ ^° 19-75. More 

than 950,000 new jobs are projected over the five-year ^nVn 

In addition, more than 1.6 million Job opportun it ieswi 1 1 
ecome available to replace workers who feave?hes,t! 
labor force during this time. Thus, growth and repllcL 
^97 Jhrn' f "'"^'^ job opportunities fr^ 

ihlnges ' promotions or occupational 

Smal I changes are anticipated In the proportions of occupa- 
tional groups over the five years. The proportion J'-^P^ 

fe'lronar -hite col larocLpat ionf (pro- 

fessional, manageriaU sales, and clerical) will incra^^" 
slightly while that for blue collar (craftL^n '"^^ffse 
and laborers) will decline s' Ight!y. r rp'o^^^^^^ 
service occupations Is relatively Lha |eS wh'i e ?a,l2r. 
and farm workers show a continuing long Jermdownt end ' 
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CALIFORNIA EMPLOVMENT LEVELS AND JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
(1975-1980, In thousands) 



Professional , Technical 
Eng i neers 

Lif©, physical scientist 
Math spec 1 a 1 i sts 
Engi neer ing technic ians 
Medical workers 
Hea I th techn Ic i ans 
Genera i techn Ic I anc 
Computer special Ists 
Soci a I Sc i ent i sts 
Tpachers 

VNr iters. Artists, etc. 

Other 
Managers, Officials 
Clerical workers 
Sa les workers 
Craftsmen 
Operatives 

Laborers, except farm 

Serv Ice workers 

Farmers and farm workers 

Total 



1 075 




ort un 1 t 1 es 


1 975-198 


J QDS 


n Pr>wt h 

U 1 w W I I 1 


ran 1 aCQ"" 

rnent 


tota 1 


\ 1 DUD } 




(759 ) 


(458) 


d 1 u 




I 5 


43 




4 


2 


6 




j 
1 


1 


1 


1 1 A 

1 1 w 




1 0 


33 


7 1 % 


33 


49 


82 




1 0 


1 0 


20 




5, 


2 


7 


AH 


7 


4 


1 1 


IQ 

1 3 


5 


2 


7 


587 


7 


76 


83 


i 35 


20 


21 


41 


384 


59 


56 


I2!5 


889 


1 28 


135 


263 


1 ,710 


212 


485 


697 


740 


93 


153 


247 


1,069 


94 


105 


ZOO 


1 ,099 


94 


147 


24 1 


328 


31 


35 


65 


IJ 53 


120 


271 


391 


257 


-1 5 


42 


27 


8,850 


956 


1 ,665 


2,590 



(total 5 may not add due to rounding 



Future 
Soci eta i 
Cond it ions 



Future societal coriditions, both external as well as in- 
ternal to postsecondary education, are important to the 
design of Conmunity College policies and progranis. There 
is a need to consider the possible future ms/m though 
much is unpredictable. As policymakers better understand 
the range of variation possible in future conditions, the 
better equipped the/ are to make required decisions. 
Several alternative assumptions about future conditions 
will be developed during 1976 to assist the Board of 
Governors in spec if y Ing p Ian objectives and possible 
contingencies. 
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STATE PLANS 



First First year state- 1 aval plans are contained in ths racom- 

mended changes In planning processes, adoption of a new 
Statement of Philosophy and Goals by the Board of Gover- 
nors, and in specific planning efforts outlined for 1976 
Specific plans cover the following areas: 

1 ) Progranis 

Changes In procedures are proposed calling for the 
submssion of five-year educational, occupational, 
EOPS, and student personnel service plans in February 
of each year. In addition, an annual general assessment 
of long-term needs and plans (by major subjact area) 
IS proposed to relate to facility plan revlm 

2) FI ndnce 



The Board of Governors has adopted a position state- 
ment on finance for l '^76-77. This statement recog- 
nizes current conditions In which college enrollments 
and fiscal requirements are Increasing faster than 
state general fund revenues. In view of this, the 
Board recommends Ca ) Improved provision for growth 
in total district revenues, (b) a new means to control 
the tota| state share of those revenues, (c) consistent 
with this control, a more effective and equitable 
formula (percentage equalizing) for distributing state 
aid among districts, (d) not providing state aid for 
instruction that Is primarily for recreational pur- 
poses, (e) revised, but still optional, student fee 
structure, (f) revised terminology and program review 
procedures, and (g) more explicit d I str let po I ic les 
on repeated course enrollments. Changes in fundlnq 
pol icies wil I be phased over three years. 

Without some control technique, the state share 
would likely exceed 50 percent of college costs In 
1976-77 and far exceed projected increases In general 
fund revenues. Board policy recognizes the basic 
Community College mission and current growth in 
programs and enrollment. Suggested parameters for 
state aid take 'nto account growth In available 
state revenue and the desire to avoid inordinate In- 
creases in local taxes needed to sustain normal 
growth in college programs. 
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3) Faci i it lea 

Changes proposed in facilities planning are: a) 
delay of five-year plan submission to February of 
each year to allow for more complete local formu- 
ation, b) eliminating initial Department of Finance 
^eview of project planning guides^ but increasing 
the time for Finance revfev/ of preliminary plan 
packages for budget deve! opment, c) Board of Gover- 
nors adoption of capital outlay budget requests, d) 
supplementing the Community College Construction Act 
to provide state matchi ng funds for lease^ reni , 
renovation* or alteration of facilities to be used 
teniporar I iy, and e) giving the Board of Governors 
and local districts the option of revising the state 
and local share of capital outlay project costs 
should state funds not be available to cover 50 per- 
cent of al i el iglbl© projects, 

4 ) New Sites 

It is proposed that tlie Board's review of new col- 
leges, campuses, and certain off-campus centers take 
place as part of the normal planning cycle. Sug- 
gested revisions of the Postsecondary Education 
Cornmiss ion's procedures for the review of new campuses 
and off-'Campus canters are also included in the 
plan* 

Further plans for the second year (1977-78) and 
beyond will be contained In the substantive solutions 
and future objectives developed during the 1976 
planning round* 



Second 

Year 

and 

Beyond 



LOCAL PLANS 

First year District plans approved by the Board of Governors for 
funding and Imp I mentat Ion during 1976-77 include: 

I ) Prog rams 

Districts' 5 year educational master plans indicate 
440 new acadOTlc and vocational programs are scheduled 
for IfTiplementation during ;976-77. Not all of 
these programs will be submitted for revsow and 
approval to the Chancellor's Office. As districts 
continue to evaluate their program needs^ specific 
priorities may be altered. Thus, some programs 
proposed for Imp lOTSntat Ion during 1976-77 may be 
delayed for one or more years. Converse I y, a d i str ict 
may Identify need for a program that was not in its 
educational master plan. Such programs may be sub- 
mitted for review and approval within the eKisting 
procedures. 
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The number of new programs planned In each major 
instructional dtscipMne Is indicated in the table 
below, along with the percentage increase in r umber 
of programs for each area. 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE PROGRAMS 



NUMBER OF PROGRAMS 



DISCiPLINE 


1975-^76 


1976-77 


Percen 




Existing 


Proposed 


1 ncrei 


Agriculture and Natural 








Resources 


303 


25 


8.3 


Architecture & Environmental 






Design 


91 


7 


7.7 


Regional Studies 


13 


3 


23. 1 


Bi olog ica 1 Sciences 


1 76 


5 


2.9 


Business & Management 


896 


32 


3.6 


Computer & Information Science 


130 


7 


5.4 


Educa t ion 


338 


19 


5.6 


Engineering and Related Fields 


941 


83 


8.8 


Fi ne d App 1 ied Arts 


516 


27 


5.2 


Foreign Language 


341 


2 


0,6 


Health Services 


451 


87 


19.3 


Home Economics 


237 


28 


1 1 .8 


Law 


IS 


7 


43.8 


Letters 


338 


5 


1.5 


Li brBry Sc lance 


55 


5 


9. 1 


MathefTiat ics 


103 


1 


1.0 


MI 1 i tary Stud ies 


1 






Physical Sciences 


335 


7 


2. 1 


Psychol ogy 


97 


2 


2. 1 


Public Affairs & Serv^Ices 


314 


38 


12. 1 


Social Sciences 


515 


22 


4.3 


Commerc la 1 Serv ices 


99 


5 


5. 1 


Interdisciplinary Studies 


159 


3 


1.9 


Apprent icesh Ip 


320 


1 1 


3.4 


Tota 1 


6922 


440 


6.4 



The largest relative growth is anticipated in the 
areas of regional studies^ health services, home 
economics^ law, and public affairs and servlceSp In 
terms of the number of new programs planned for 
implementation during 1975-77, englneerfng and 
health services are those with the largest expected 
growth* 

2) Finance 

The Board of Governor's Finance statement for 1976-77 
proposes total state aid for Community College 
operations in the amount of $543 mi I Hon, of which 
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$435 million would be distributed for general formula 
allocation (apportionments), This amount is about 
equal to that anticipated under a continuation of 
the five percent cap. Unlike the cap, however, the 
Board proposal would be distributed for full growth 
on the basis of percentage equaiiiing. The Board 
proposal also calls for an 8,3 percent Increase In 
the median revenue limit per ADA statewide (to $1^291)5 
cotTipared to a 5*3 percent increase anticipated under 
existing statutes (to $1,252), The Board proposal 
Is compared with continuation of the status quo (both 
with and without the cap) In the table below. 



CHANCELLOR'S OFFICE 
CALIPOHMIA COWUMXTy COLLEGES 
SB 6 SIMULATION 



STATEVam TOTALS 

Eetimafced 75/76 

With Cap 
Estimated 76/77 
~(A) S^a tuo~Suo 
With Cap 
Without Cap 



REVENUE LIMIT STATE AID 



STATE 
SHARE 



QB TAX 
RATE 



REVENUE 
LIMIT/ ADA 



STATE • 

aid/ada 



871,89^,610 $374,860,450 *if3Q ,6183 $1,189 + 59 $51i + 6 



982,3^^2,823 
982,464,572 



i*34, 75^*758 
471,367*628 



.443 
.480 



.6292 
p587i* 



1.252 + 63 
1,252 + 63 



554 + 45 
601 



(B) Boajrd Proposal 1,032,512,511 432pf^^^,722 *4a7.: 



S665 



1,291 +101 551 + W 



The state share of the statewide revenue limit would 
be about 43 percent* The Board proposal would authorize 
an increase of about 4 cents in the statewide average 
general purpose tax rate. 

The effect of the Board proposal on Individual district 
tax rates depends upon the relative wealth of the district, 
the growth of district ADA, and the proportion of defined 
adults in the district, ^nerally, the Board proposal 
distributes a greater proportion of state aid toward those 
districts with^ 

( 1 ) low wea I th, 

(2) rapid growth, and 

(3) a large percentage of defined adults* 

The Board proposal will be phased In over a thre#*year 
period to avoid disruptive affects on individual dis- 
trict tax rates. 

3) FacI I i ties 

State funding for Community College capital outlay 
during 1976-77 Is being requested In the amount of 
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$85,3 million. This amount would fund 175 projects 
and be used for^ ' 

Land Acquisition 4.6$ 
Working Drawings I ,5% 
Construction 1 1,0% 

Working Drawings & 

Construction 73.8$ 
Equ ipment 3. 1 % 

State funding for 1975-76 is $20,4 million C54 
projects) of a requested $57,8 million (83 projects) - 
resulting [n an unmet need of $37.4 million dollars- 
much of which has been carried forward to the I976« 
77 budget request. This year's appropriation is 
from the Capital Outlay Fund for Public Higher 
Education. In order to meet capital outlay needs 
better, this fund should be augmented by General 
Fund appropriations and by the' Commun i ty College 
Bond issue. 

4) New Sites 

A new major center, now under construction, is 
planned to open during 1976=77 In San Francisco. 
This facility, a downtown educational center, will 
consolidate some of the oufreach programs of the San 
Francisco district and will offer a wide variety of 
courses and programs. The center has been reviewed 
and approved by the Postsecondary Education Commission, 

Second District plans tentatively proposed for funding and 

Tear and implementation during 1977^78 and beyond includer 

o0yond 

I ) Programs 

The present distribution and future growth in Commu- 
nity College instructional programs is summarized 
using data from the Chancellor's Office inventory of 
academic programs and plans. 

The largest number of programs currently are con- 
ducted in engineering and related fields, business 
and management, fine and applied arts, social science 
and health services, ' 

Total growth in new programs is expected to be 794 
by 1980, an Increase of I 1 . 5| from the existing 
total of 6,922 programs. The greatest increase will 
be in the discipline of health services and engin- 
eering, accounting for 41. 4| of all new programs 
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The addition of business^ ftne and applied arts, and 
public affairs then accounts for two-thirds of the 
new programs* Law, health services, regional 
studies, public affairs, and ©nglneering will ex- 
perience the greatest growth In percentage terms 
when compared to the number of programs now recorded 
for each disciplfne* 

By 1980 it is ex pec led that the disciplines of 
business, engineering^ health services, fine and 
applied arts, and social sciences will account for 
nearly 50$ of all program offerings in Community 
Col leges. 

2) F 1 nance 

The table below summarizes plans for Community 
College districts in the years 1977^78 through 
1980-81. This assumes implementation of the Board 
of Governors finance proposal and a gradually de- 
creasing rate of Inflation over the next five years. 
It is also assumed that ADA growth will be decreasing 
from 3,8 percent In 1977-78 to 2.5 percent In 1980-81. 
Additional growth In ADA, or increases In rates of 
inflation, would require increased expenditures, both 
state and I oca I . 



CiiANCELLORjo OFFICE 
CALrFORffIA COmUNITV COLLEGES 
fS 6 SIWLATIOM 



FISCAL OP 

YEAR BTATE OP TAX REVEMUE STATE 
STArEWIDE TOTALS 

IS/ll 'i-iSr.Qiiaii "sSsifili^ooa lHi9 ^69n ^uloi +105 lJf4 ^? 

79/80 ""^ ■ "^^-^ - **" 
80/81 







a TATE 


GP TAX 


REVEMUE 


ftE*/HNUl LIMIT 


STATE AID 


SHAHE 


nATE 


limit/ajda 




$1+86,452,^115 


jm 


.6849 


$1,395 +104 




5^2,692.002 






1,501 +105 




601,^113,227 


.ifll 




1,S07 +io6 




657.939,774 


.^^31 


. .7192 


1,711 +105 



693 + 4? 
738 + 46 



The State share of the statewide revenue limit Is 
projected to remain at about' 43 percent through 1980-81. 
Given the relatively modest growth In ADA projected 
for this period, the statewide revenue limit and the amount 
of state aid would increase by an average of about ten 
percent per year. Over the five years covered by this 
plan, this represents a fifty percent Increase In state, 
funding. 
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The impact of the Board finance program on local 
districts would continue to be phased in durfng the 
I977»78 and the 1978-/9 years. After 1978-79 the 
program would be fully implemented. Statewide, the 
increase in local general purpose tax rates Is' 
projected to be 3.5 cents over the four*year period, 
raislny the average statewide tax rate to about 12 
cents by I980-8K The average revenue limit per ADA 
increase ranges from 8,1 percent to 6,3 percent per 
year oyer the four year period, providing greater 
inflationary fncreases than the existing SB 6 provisions. 

Fac i I i t ies 

Data for this analysis and the district planning 
profiles are taken from Community College Ten-Year 
Plans submitted November, 1974. 

The apparent trend in future assignable square feet 
CASF) of facilities is toward more space per student 
being available as a function of time. Most the 
Increase In space per weekly student contact hour (WSCH) 
falls in laboratory and ''other" classifications. 
Lecture (classroom) facilities are expected to 
remain rslatlvely constant during the five year 
period, at about 31 ASF per 100 WSCH, Laboratory 
(class laboratory) space Is expected to increase 
from the 1975-76 level of 72 ASF per 100 WSCH to a 
level of 80 ASF per 100 WSCH by 1979-80, an approxi^ 
mate 10 percent Increase. This projected increase 
reflects a trend toward more instruction In labs and 
shops, particularly in vocational training. 

Instructional space which falls into the "other" 
classification (library, aud fo-v Isua I , auditorium 
and gymnasium space) is expected to Increase from a 
level of 59 ASF per 100 WSCH In 1975-76 to a level 
of 66 ASF per 100 WSCH In 1979-80, This is due to 
the development of balanced campuses during the 
remainder of the I970's, 

There Is a significant difference In space available 
at campuses and centers. Factors which contribute 
to this difference In available space include (a) 
fewer administrative, faculty, and support services 
offices, (b) fewer maintenance facilities, and (c) a 
lack of specialized laboratory facilities, theaters, 
gymnasiums, and other support facilities at centers. 
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Total capital outlay funding (state and local) for 
new facilities, and the renovation and remodeling of 
eKisting facMities is projected at above $150,000,000 
per year through 1978^79, with the largest amounts^ 
estimated for 1976-77 and 1977-78* The state share 
of the capital outlay funding is expected to remain 
at about 40 percent. 

New Sites 

A number of new Community College campuses are 
expected to be added by 1980. Three new campuses 
opened during the current academic year In the Lake 
Tahoe, San Jose, and South County Districts. A new 
center will be added In the San Francisco District 
in 1976^77. In 1977-78, new campuses are being 
planned for the the West Val ley, Grossmont and 
Saddleback Districts. During the same year, the 
Foothill and San Diego Districts will add new 
centers. The San Francisco District plans to add a 
new center during 1978-79, 
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I NTRODUCT I ON 



Ban's TJw muaatton Code rmargci^ the Baat'd of GovcrnOfB of tha 

California Commrity Collages with gmeval veapomihilttu for 

leaderQhip and direation in the. aontinuing devclopmmt of 
~.oi;^t;i.aii-ty Lc.) i /„■,',; ... waiutainina and aantinutvuj^' to tfu' 
na:stmm degree permianible, loL^al auHonoimi arid ,-nntr>ol in fhr-- 
adtninistration of CormimUy Collcgeu." This stat^-Leoel 
reapma-LbtUtu for leadarahip and direation mw; b,:; dis<-haprjfld 
tn part by ayBt^matia and effeatiue planning, tsing a aocjpdi- 
nat&d dee-iaion proc^eita a?id broad partioipation by Idiosn 
involiJed, ' " 

Additional Eduaatim Code provioiona require that the Board: 

"...shall reoieiJ and apprrwa academic maater plans cmd 
maBter plmis for faailitie.; for eaah Conwrnmit'i ColUqe 
dtstrict. " 

Another basis for Board planning a f forte is the Education Code 
requvrcrient that the Boav^d: 

". . .presaribe minmwn standardo for the formation and opei' 
ation of public aommwiity collegeB and emraiae general 
superviaion over publia corrmmity colleaea. " 

Purpose This Commuyiity College Five-Year Pimi is deaigyied to identify 
aurmarise, and articulate the plans and needs of Community ' 
College eduaatzon %n California. The Plan is to be used for 
state-level poliaymaking and to aBsist Cormimity College 
distriats in aoping with expected change. 

This plan and the decision-making process that underlies it are Intended 
to provide the Board of Governors with a tool to aid the 70 California 
Community College districts in coping with expected change. Change Is 
inevitable. Colleges face a period of more frequent and complex chsngp 
than ever before. Those involved in developing Community Colleges must 
choose between (a) continual reaction to situational crises and'(b) 
planned action to anticipate and effectively manage problems that arise 
The latter approach requires systematic planning and policymaking, 
implementation, evaluation, and continual revision. 

A successful planning process should^ 

(1) reflect the nature and mission of Community Colleges by articu- 
lating goals and objectives that are explicit, consistent with the 
college role, and realistic; 

(2) be a renewing activity that adjusts to changing requirements for 
educational services; 

(3) involve a significant commitment of resources; 
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(4; produce insightful understanding of current problems as a basis for 
me3t!ng thosG of the future; 

(5) foster porsistent and perv.^^sivo efforts at imp I emen fat ton; and 

(6) provid© for evaluation and accountability. 

The principal value of planning is in the potential it provides for suc- 
ces^^'fuily coping with present and future s i tu::rt- i ons - In the decade of 
the I9fo0^s and early I970's Community Colleges were occupied primarily 
with e .^anding facilities and resources to accommodate rapidly growing 
enrollments* Recently, they have hod to cope with the mora complex 
]ssu^^ affect I r;g the remainder^ of this decade and beyond: increasinq 
student part-^t irneness* changing demands in curriculum and delivery 
systems, double-^digit inflation, and limited public resource commitments 
to postsecondary education. These ccaditions require careful planning 
and evaluation, since education is a long-"term investment requiring 
extensive preparation. 

Planning is typically f uture-or len+ed, Identifies goals and objectives, 
and selects the rneans to achieve same. Consequently, it should ease 
5ome of the problems of college management* With an adequate plan, new 
procedures or programs are not needed to solve problems arising from 
each new situation. In particular, a state-level plan with explicit 
policy directions should help local trustees, admi n i straiors, faculty, 
and students identify efforts that are consistent with state objectives 
as well as local need. 

Planning should also ease the problems of securing scarce public funds 
for colleges. Thoughtful consideration of alternative allocations of 
resources to p.ccomplish agreed-upon objectives should provide better 
arquments in the competition for public support when education is under 
increasing question, when there are new and Increasing other demands for 
public funding, and when Inflation exists In all sectors. 

Planning also provides the basis for determining how well we are doing. 
I.e., evaluation of performance or results, and should answer demands 
for ^'accountabi I Ity The process focuses on objectives and purposes. 
As a result, educators are required to identify the presant and future 
educational preferences of individuals In communities and to forecast 
the future edgcational needs of individuals, ^hus, Community Colleges 
are virtually forced to plan due to the nature of their educational 
service: they provide educational opportunities, training and develop- 
ment of individuals, the results of which accrue over a lifetime. In 
this context, they need to look 5, 10, 20 years and longer down the road 
to anticipate as nearly as possible the educational training from which 
individuals and society can best prof it. 

In view of the commitment required, the process and plan must be useful 
if they are to be developed and continued. Several uses are suggested. 
The proposed plan would contain recommended policy directions and solu- 
tions to short-term and long-term problems of high priority. The Plan 
would provide a basis for the Board's legislative, capital outlay, and 
finance programs. It also may be used for administration of Chancellor's 
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Office apportionments, capital outlay, vocational education allocations 
extended opportunity programs and aervlcos, credorri i a 1 i nq. ond .cademir' 
program review and fiprrova I raspons i b i I i 1 i . "" " ' ' 

The_plon should also provide the basis for Board inpuh to Postsecondury 
Lducarion uornmission planning and policy ntigol iations with othm-^^tate 
and rederal levol agencies. Final ly, and norW^o^^ moat i mportnnt . " -fh/ 

■'■ -■'^■^jf'^-r'Ojvcmi and faailitu plan^ appi^oved hi, tkn Baarri /b" 

;/;;; (r^''* -^ff': ^^^^ tcnLatively pr^oBad by dUtviai, 

joi* i.nc' icrtdt Jour' upavR^ " ' " ' 

Phm fovmaz reflecU a ,jpiaal .^oUme piawiina ri>o:mmu 
^'^^^^'^^ ^f-^-'^'lf-: evaluate ike dsgree to wkiah p:du>- ,yoad, and 
cbjaatzvea nave bcm aahieved and as«eas preasnt wid fu: <n^ 
nsGm ana prefepmaes. Goals and objcativm are then r-^Haed 
VeUvei'y Bysvams arc dsBiffned and Bal^atsd tn Unlflmpnt de-" 
azrea acmdzttanB. After implemmitai Con, evalnaPion of Pnnind- 
vmL.zates tns next plarming roimd. 

The five year plan .hould be UBsful in articulatiPO the needs of the 
ent,ra network of Community Colleges. This plan both propose.'a p on 
for Board of Governors action and reflects district plan, in th' ar'a^ 
rIfC?irf ^"'^.t^^'i'^'f • Board action Is suggested^on statements 
rai acting specific Board policies on a number of procedural issue, 
.plated to planning. In addition, a revised Board statement of philosophy 
and goals has been adopted, thus providing the basis for future development 
o, .pe.ific objectives. The Board will evaluate the extent to which 
these goals snd objectives have been or are being achieved dunng 1975. 

Alternative seTs of possible future conditions will also be presented to 
the Board during 1976. Together with the evaluation mentioned above 
^J^ll assessment will provide the framework in which the Board' 
limii^rv y^^rP'^"- The current plan contains some pre^ 

limmary discussion of possible future conditions. This section will 
expanded in next year's version of the plan. " 

General Corrmmity College planning should shift from the 1960'" 
.hemes pMs^, of faailities to 4use speatacLd' ^In J^h^ 

of moT'^asmg aaaess through more effective mid nm deliv^rv' " 
syeterns Plcmnmg aUo should be aompr-ehmsivB where aa^mia 
faatHty, fzsaah md aooess deoisions are made aimultanemBu/. 

The aomprehensive Corrmmity Cotlege oonaept naeds to give wau 
to a oonaept of oomprehenaive corrmnmity -based aolleae eduaatdny, 
It no longer only the aoUege. but I variety of 

Tf^*' eduaational services to the' 

Commmvty College progrmns need to be direated to rrmltiplt ^' 
adult roles wider more flexible soheduling, offerina mart 
optu-ms the tirne required by students % JSS^c^Uv,,, 
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PiciRiiivKi 'nu!vf -^.hift from the 1^60?:.' ernnhasii^ of faciliMes io house 
•i.pru- ■■ ■v:li\ai qrov/Mi \o :in ompi;,.^ ^ i of incnjasiiig access; throu(]h moro 
elh;Ti;v- cuKi new lolivorv ^; y-.^ : ofTiti . CotKern oxij-hi and will incriiase 
about n-oeriiv:i !ho mo-lI. ri i I i I ^vhci Ii«vd not tr ; :l i i'i orvH i y 
;-UM--(„ioo rH,'U-.,o,.:-..!ia.jrv odu,..o,,.M. ''^oir noad-. a.rA hi not in ways ot'ior 
th.:,ri o;.! / t'^u ri ud! lion.;! cohoo':- oarvj;. , rioid tv,. -yoar ..rudent programs, 
I ■ 1 i ::-|-.;;n h-rOir- j r.-.O'.. -< , orowi'i '-.low;!, th'Sre should 

aubpoou Lit d:>n:;^ '.vithin ^■ cc: 11 ':";io> ' j ?;.tfi"vic'- <irud. 

Id-;.; . ,.;n;;M y^fn:,-/.,' Comiiii^iity Co Negri concept needs to give .ay to a 
cc(iC;.:iM' of o.-'W)-,di-jnsi ccrninunitybased coMege education. 11" is no 
i,.f^; -r oniv idv; or- 1 i o,^.:; , bur a variGty of othar moans that ore used to 

; , I'.o --mrnim i ty , Other means inciudo 
voricui. inodio, ne i qh;-o'diood -.atellitos, storefront operations, mohile 
unit'^, and other M'ds of limited purpose centers along with work exper- 
;,,M.:o. .Dop.^r.-i ; v'o .::;Juoation. crodM by oxcminafion or ror l xtra-co I I eg i ate 
exporioncy. one u',o of community liorary rosojrcG?? or any oihor useful 
Olid ovoiionlo off=coroG;js faciMfy. The Community College in effect 
iojcorro-: .j y—jn i fv ojucai i ona I contractor, using ii'S own carnpua plus 
,;ny ofhcr ;p:niun i fy re-ource appropriate to .riDef ifs object ivQS. 

Co";-.;!^i1 , CoMog-- oriioyjtion needs to be direo + ed to multiple adult^ 
roles, not only career education, but also to other adult ro I es • _ ^ Some 
enrollees are ai ready trained and simpiv want to become bet'cr citizens, 
voters, and consumers. It is expected that future lifestyle changes 
will result in time spent by the average aid ivi dual on vooaticnal pur- 
suits docreasinc by one-third by the year 2000. There will be an in- 
creasing need for training in avccdtions and use of recreational and 
leisure time. General education ii needed for th- earlier assumption of 
adult roles bv younnstors due io lo.vering the age-of -major i ty and earlier 
sumption : lega r^responsibi I ities and i n^Jepondence from parents. 
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Colleae pronrams need more options in the time reguired by students to 
romplete oDiectives. Community College students have long since ceased 
to he the full-time, recent high school graduate, attending during the 
day Seven of 10 in California attend par+^^oma, working either part or 
full-rime, /-t least one-third of all students are over tnirty years of 
ace. Many have limited objectives (some as little as one course), some 
cjr« uncertain of their needs, and there are numerous "stop outs who 
latpr return. It appears that only a minority of students undertake 
Drograms that resemble those contained In official college catalogs. 

Planning must be comprshens i ve . Academic, facilities, occupational, 
fiscal, and access planning must be conducted simultaneously for effec- 
tive allocation and distribution of collage resources. Traditionally, 
academic planning dealt with outcomes, fiscal and f ac i I i t i es p I ann i ng 
with resources and inputs, and access had to do with the distribution of 
opportunities. Seldom were the several efforts conducted together, and 
very often effective decisions were made more by intuition than by 
design. In addition, state, reglonn!, and local planning needs to be 
integrated. Local planning should be responsive to community needs and 
preferences but at the same time be consistent with overall state ob- 
jectives. The latter, in turn, should not detract from valid local 
objectives. g.j 



^'Ic^nnimi reuuire:i both phyLiccI ,:,nd fnent:^ | commitment. Phv^'.-nllv 



Prior-MY ne.;e'^iori ly placed uDon rio-.l' ; with i/nmediolo diiy-to-=:dv 

problcMM., r-j-thor iluin try i nq to antirinwe .ind 



,. . - ' -r; j'v- "rz-M-- 



■ >:t-'t\:rf.::^! This; 



l.J ■>l'>l :.a p.-i..' p;;j,:>: J,0)i- 



-Vi<'■ Pn jP,v /p 



' \ " '-'-'^^ of data fpo^n dia !-p-uir.i ; ■ t ';^or z"' - 

^ ^f--;^. ^ioPf;', m,d federal aganJisu. 

':':'Tl'r' the Roar, .f ,,,,, ^^f.^^,.,^^ 

f|^^:;:;:'^'':'J--'-^^'''p;-J ^acintio. planning togofhor with occupational 

r,'"':'"''^^ -nu .pporTKmrnont;, on^i budneting. In ,ddit:on. the planninq 

P:;f":'" P^'^'"'=« ^'^'^^Tui Input- to Baministr.Mon of .roqmrn r.^vi... 

" d^hious valuo. It nood. to be u^nuH w^ll in wo^kin: with 
ulher stare ana t adera 1 H ,.ve I agenciu, and local di.rrlct. and rol ph.. 

^--^ ^ -n.ct the oxi.ling d i Heront i at i on of ' ' 

'r'^"-^'"' ^'-^"^^"^"^'"^"y -'INxios. Thl,; differentiation i, ba.ed upon 

...maintaining and continuing, Po the maximum deqrGe pos^iMp lo-^| 
autonomy and control in tho administration of Community Colleges'' 

StateHevel planning efforts should provide adoquarely for Input fro. 
divfricP. .nd colleges, along .ith ^tate and fodaral aqenrio, , ; 

^Pf^'''^ district ana col lege planninq efforts should bPoIn 
ocaly, .denr,rving community needs and preferanSos, fhere .ho d 
orSfr^ ^appropriate state=level review and assistance in thif 

y r?"" resulting plan neea to be useful for boJh'^ 
state- eve I and local college management activities to warrant the 
allocation of staff and other ro.ources required for their conduct. 

V ^7""?^"^ planning also must be coordinated with activities of 
federal and other stateHevel agencies, such as the Ca I i f orn i a Po.t 
secondary Education Cor«mission, Department of F i nance , nd ^,^Dar?m nl 4 
Education, along with activities of the Loqlslatw" ^^V^^lmenl of 




The Postsecondary Education Cormii ss ion has completed its first five-year 
plan for postsecondary education in CaMfornia* This process has focused 
primarily upon the Cornmi ss Ion' s values^ goals^ and own program objectives* 
While procedures for prcgram and facility review are described, the 
document will not incorporate plans for each of the public segments 
unti I next year. 

By law, the Commibiiion i required to 

prepare a five--year plan for postsecondary education which 
shall integrate the planning efforts of the public segments and 
other pertinent plans.^ 

Also, the Commission is to require 

^,..the governing boards of the segments of public postsecondary 
education to develop and submit to the Commission institutional and 
systc3m--wide long-range plans in a form determined by the Commission 
after consultation with the segments.* 

This specific form has not yet been determined* It is expected, however, 
that the Community College Five-^Year Plan, supplementing and summarizing 
Board and Chancellor's Office planning efforts, will provide the initial 
input to future Postsecondary Commission planning activities- 

The collection and dissemination of data in an accurate and timely 
manner are essential for good planning In a network of institutions as 
large as the Calitornia Community Colleges, The flow of Information 
from the districts to state and federal agencies and from these agencies 
to districts and campuses should be coordinated as well as possible to 
prevent duplication. Since the Chancel lor^s Office is the center for 
most data collection for the Community Colleges, this office should act 
ds the focus for data collection from colleges and districts. It also 
sliould disseminate data to colleges^ districts, and other local, state, 
or federal agencies* 

For this policy to function effect ively, agencies with data requests to 
individual districts and coMeges should first submit these requests to 
t[)e Chancellor's Office. Should the information be available within the 
Chancellor's Office, the data would be given to the agency directly by 
the Chancellor's Office, Should the data be of a special nature and not 
readily available at the Chancellor's Office, the office would provide 
assistance to the agencies in formulating the data request so that 
districts and colleges may respond easily. 

As the Information Systems project within the Chancellor's Office pro- 
ceeds, much information will be available at the state level. The 
Chancellor's Office information system will be a primary source of 
Community College data for the Postsecondary Education Commission's 
information system. The Board of Governors and the Chancellor's Office 
are committed to providing colleges and districts with current and 
relevant information for use in local planning. Also, as statewide 
summary information becomes available, reports will be published and 
distributed to Interested sgencles and Institutions* 
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otate/ state planning efforts should proased without mandativa 
Local _ dmiges in di^tHat and aolUgs vtanning md managemen^t 
Relation- stules and wtthout ohangmg appreciably che amount of 
ihip tnfoi-'mtion ai^i-'mitly mquiv^d of diatPiotB. To this end, 

this plm simply aalls for restriiatm->ing of exintinq pl^rn^^uj 
materuaU submitted by diatrictB. Proposed alimqm in Btcrte- 
leAiel plmmng px->oaedu:t'es should make it msier fop local 

I 'y --v ^-^ "--J u/ii. l ai-p-U-ti titate- i,evuL requtremmtR. 

LoaaL plmning efforts may beanrie more effeaiive if the 3tntr 
prnvzd'^a in/omation md training aerviam in pLnmivq" teoh- 
niquea to nistriat and College peraomwl. 

State-level staff and policymakers should i.unitor continually th^. impart 
of plans and decisions upon the division of manaqement prerocjativn- 
l"'-''': 'he state and local districts and colleges. Each major ?tatp- 
level policy decision should be examined for its impact upon those 
prerogaTives. |t is possible t;,at a number of seemingly noutrai statr- 
level policy dacisions could, over time, significantly .hift preroqatfves 
centrally, contrary to the legal manQate for " . . .ma I nTa i n i ng .nd ron= 
Tinumg, +o vhe mQ/;irnum degree parmissible. local autonomy and control 
in fnu udnnnistraf ion of 1 he Community Colleges." Likewise, rertair: 
pulicius have significant, and possibly undesirable. Impact upon Incentive^ 
facing I oca I ^personne I as they develop programs or select particular' ^' 
,.eii-/ery bys.em;^. Unintended shifts in local incentives need to be 
I dent I f I ed . - - i ^ 

■ Consistent with this notion, stateHevel planning should develop without 
mandating cnanges in district and college planning and management styles 
and wnhout changing appreciably the amount of information currently 
required of districts. The changes h planning procedures proposed In 
the body of the plan call for a restructuring of existing plan documents 
s^ubmitted by districts, rather tbian new planning materials. The rhanoe^ 
proposed for state-level planning efforts should make It easy for'dls- " 
tricts to anticipate stateHevel planning requirements. In addition' 
state efforts should make local efforts more effective by providing ' 
services of information and training in planning techniques to district 
and college personnel, ji-.mici 

All Community College districts are engaged in planning, if for no other 
reason rhan the fact that dQcision continually are made which affect ^ 
fu-ure operations. Beyond this, however, many districts have undertaken 
systematic efforts to develop planning Processes and comprehensive 
p I ans. 1 - 1 v« 

It was noted above that the stateHevel planning processes should develop 
wi hout mandating changes in district and col I ege p I ann i ng and manage! ' 
ment styles. Also, it was noted that planning may be carried on bv 
several ^different organizational units in a district. Contrlbutlnq to 
This si.uat.on IS the way in which program and facility plans are sub- 
mitted for StateHevel review. At present, the State Construction Plan 
includes soctions m which the district educational plans are summarized 
particularly as they apply to capital construction. In addition di'' 
tncts separately submit a brief educational plan to the Chancel lor • ^ 
Uffice. oince these two processes are separate, it Is difficult to ^ 
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coordinate uducaiional planning ^ind capital con?.truct ion planning. 
FurtfiGr, the c^pitjj construction pkiiining pariod i not the s^ame as tho 
TK^r iud 'lovv^jf^v^d by t*;o oducatlcfial pi an. 

A nurnbor of di-.trict^ :ir^-^ dev^l oniric:] procedure::^ to ovorcoma 'the problems 
of ^^^op.-jrjte proc^^fi and to i^jv^;dop integroted and uisef ui pianning pro-^ 
cv?b;^i^--^ at the district cind coMe^u lovel. t:ffof=ts of 5omo of th^s-.:? 
.i 1 ■Ar]-: ; ■ -.-.v. 

'^jjrt j^'a h,n;)* ^-^ r-.r\^-!r olr^nnlnn or.oh,j::.\ z^'i^ Qduca rional ni^naqenient by fociin^inc] 
Ci{~ccm:mn] \ ) n-^'.:d^- , L ' I o^t>^ arfi t'./:-;ring: (i) a comprehenii. i vo District 
fnanjjenionr j^yi^lr-'"^; {?) s iTh^nqthon 1 nq .-uid uxpdndif-q f^ho rndnagG'ment rc^-- 
'::'urco:. avo i I .^d - ^ t^^e comrnuntty bu'5=inG:3s^ IndUbtry and civic 
aat^iHc i ; dfid i : ) v,i I i ::;rt i nq anci refiranq an irnprovGd rnanagerrKNi t desiqn 
for- M y " i;a::r: di-rrici\;. 'dio '^.y^rNifn inci'jdu^' t '"^atijf 

fnanaqti^fM^^p r by ob ieL^t i ve:^. , researcfi and development activities to focus 
on ob>^:t{va^, ana iriyn^iVw interaction with top-level manaqerc throuqh^ 
oat t!a" bj::^i i aoni[!;uni1y. £an Mateo ?iaa cornp i feci a ninC'^rnonin study 
Jociqnod to irnpiomonr a planninq Droccss to 3s:^urc the district of con^ 
tinUsjuc ovdlaa-fion at ito aotivitaes. This ovjiuation focu.;-^oG un <ho 
.oStocj! ra^ hoid aa :qo • : botwccn pf-^oqrarna, in-1ivlqual ana conrrsunity nends, 
arid oaaibablc ryaoufco-:. The study w.o:: directLva Dy a distract oontor 
pbjnriinq conrni Ttoc ( DN?'-C) voocb ou ;! oujc] The progfc^^rn and reprcaof^ tod 
o- i : r , -o^iJcni- ana :>"^:a;jro f y i a t v a ' a , niatriat -^jctor pbKaiinq staff 
:oJppo^a^a rho activitioa of rhc DNi--C and publiahod 14 technical roporta 
in jura^^ -M 1073, "oi i b aorlcc Ot roporra doa I s with the foMcjwinq 'o.ib-- 
iocia: v]\b::\.jr\ aial'ooonts, ccmmunity neodo aasc^ a*=ncnt ^ pcrxepi iona of 
the di^^trict [■lola ay apcci:;?! qroupa^ occupalionai naoQc ^::asesarncnt > 
aiatricT ati.dani onr-ollrnont projoctiona, atajdcnt profiles, certificated 
aturf proMle. adm I n I a trat i v^j functiona and patta^rn^, demogroDhic data 
baac, cor-p.jrj;on of proar^jma, Icarninq resources, facilities review, 
student c-^rv t (^:oa , ofoi community aervlcea. Their planniaa process 
-1-ca^-::; -voo-aj oiot ' or; Pr-^OvPOfj laaiioao, diatrlct, roc|if^-j| and state 
p I cnn i na -jpcnc i a-. . 

Vonluicj haa focuaod * fa rTi.^-j;ct&r planning effort around o '^2000 A, D. 
fSnorrpbjn." Thia of fori is to: Ci) accurately project educational 
HModa of ti,v popLiiotion aorvcd by Vantura District at itie present time, 
in the ncar^ furiiro, and for the year 2000 (2) interface projected 

ncoda with pr'oq^^^ama and facMitiea which will nneet these needs, and 
which eon be suppMod aubject to the limitotions of resources availablo 
to the district; (3) develop a master plan and a planning process which 
will assist the District and the locai board in dec i s lon-rnak i ng con- 
cerning the need anu dDility to finance future options s^uch aa fhe 
addition of a l^hird ccdl^ge; (4) develop a prototype plan and planning 
process which will serve as the model for al! types of plans required 
internally and eKternaMy; and (5) provide specific aspects of master 
planning, including instructional activities^ staffing, organization, 
facilities and financing, 

Mt^ San Jacinto usos a ''management by objectives'' system as the basis 
for Its planning process* This system is based upon specification of 
instructional or course objectives and service objectives, although the 
system is not used for m i d--management or instructor evaluation. In 
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addrrion to u^jH or measureable nrid unrnBasur-e^ib i e objectives, the system 
idenrifiM:i conu^tr^ij I nis upon och i {?vement of Qbjectivai> and employs an 
educational audit to evaluate and ifnprove managernent efforts. Annual 
roiN'^rts pre::*ent fhe -jud i t'Of' ' s flfidings^ mQ*;j^,ureab I e and ufirnGf)sijreiib I a 
cujoctivesi ror tvpicat >:our:^f.^s, cinJ gener^j 1 uvaliiDtion of tino ^aystom-s 

C>;>£u^ Corn^nun i ty i;:o!!^;q^j Dis'if ict njs recent iy uiloi t'aci'Gd a nev/ fnodt '! 
tor ^;duc:aT ! o'ld I rnjfiarjerJH^fvK i h ; c iiNcdad 'jttcrmpts to combine clemerns of 
scieniiric m-^^- iqemofiT wiin iho [lumdn dimension by employing 3 concept at 
pjiM i- i p./]1 i vo rnqrK:;ccfncn1- . ^tarr^ ctudent^:, tru^iNoos and cornniUnity 
individuolc aii h^-tvc p^iiCt i c i p.ot ?."! to one decjree or another on committees, 
tOi^k tcM'^ooc, 3nN/-'M ac pronr:^m dif^ectors. Activities included no{yds 
:iC:-.c:'>-q:.-; n ' J - 1 ccrs^rr^ of j ii^-trict : io^Ioi, -iOiCrrorvi- ond qn^cific 

objrjc ti \'ot: for ci^Mc';:?: proqr^:3nic» Tno model haq boon tested over three 
yearc, Tho la?^t -Kjiji- ctopD of tlio proceiss are devoted to preparing, 
nprirov ! no > ovu ! J:jr i ?ig , oruj cevijono :i nujlti-your operational plan for 
tho ciqtrict. 

Djo Co N oo^;> i ■ ■• dovolopinq o fna^^tor iHonninn procos:^ which is chango 

or ienTOo ond inciudo'-. teedbcurk to precipitate the actions necessary to 
ndapt to shiftc in cumrT:uni1y deniand. The intent is to keep tfie planning 
and ovaluaticn procoss optirnaMy current by makinci it continuinn and 

1 f-^ad j ust i ng . A college master plan i^ revised extensively each year. 
Once the ODjectlves of t[ie plan nave been established^ and the changes 
associated with them have Peon identifiad, one individual is fixed with 
tne raspons i b 1 ( i ty fo provide loadershlp for introducing the change, 
impticit in this concept is tha-r^ if a recommendation for change \s 
important enough to be 'hciuded in the plan, the change is important 
enouoh to be assigned a cpecific person responsible for its i mp I amentat ion , 

San _D } egg Is developing an educational master plan which includes a 
definitive statement of priority needs, broad program objectives, long- 
range projections of programs, an assessment of facilities and staffing 
needs, the identification of performiance indicators or evaluative criteria 
for measuring progress ioward goals, and ciar i f ication of re j at ionsh t ps 
with other comfmunit/ groups delivering educational services. 

The District Is now establishing an Academy for Community College Im^ 
provement (ACCI) which will become one of the primary agents for trans- 
lating the educat iof..- 1 goals and objectives identified In the master 
plan into reality. ACCI will function as the vehicle by which the 
District may better cocrdinato the del Ivary of a wtdG variety of educa- 
tional services to the community. 

Los _Ange I QS is proceeding to develop a comprehensive district master 
plan which will include all functions in one process. The educational 
plan and the capital construction plan will be consolidated into one 
timeframe and be placed In appropriate sequence* First, district goals 
and objectives will be developed based on an assessment of the future. 
Then, these long range goals and objectives will be related to the 
colleges to form the basis for their master plan. Capital construction 
needs will be based upon the educational program plan for each collaqe. 
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The procesB is to be rapeaied annually so as l=o update and extend the 
fivG-^year plan anothor year into the future. The procei^s is object ive 
orienteci, coocentrat i ng on various operating functions. Planned change 
from present practico'^ is an integral part of fhe action planned 'n 
meeting objecti^as, Platininy ir related to resource aMocation and is, 
tht^refore, a key function in the budgetary process^. The District Mai^fer 
Plan will contain assfe^^Bment the future env 1 ronme^nt^ statement of 
dintrlc-*= aon I • . and o!) iQct I ve-^ , d^-:'v^c r i n 1 1 on of iho d i ^rf r I c^t ^ -is plnws to 
irnpjemenf these goals and objectives; and Summary Of college Masfer 
Planr: includinq capital consi r uct i on , 

ESilSiJjila Educational Services Master -PI ann i ng Project engaged Feral ta 
faculty and staff in a major effort in 1974-75 to assess the services of 
the district in relation to present and foreseeable needs of the comfTiunity, 
Siudy groupb prepaf^^ed reports in five areas of major cQncern: trunds in 
population, enrollment and revenue; current district capabilities in the 
delivery of educational services; alternative educaticnal strategies to 
improve the accessibility or effectiveness of service; subgroups within 
the community whose special needs are inadequately ad^jressed; and projections 
of manpower needs for the Say Area* During I975--76, through a fund designated 
by the board of trustees for program and staff development, twenty--nlne pro^ 
Jects have been approved in areas of identified need, primarily providing 
alternative learning options to students. Some projects entail staff 
training or new sar^vlcen to students. By June 1976 the district will begin 
on annual planning cycles based upon a r^:.:organ i zed management Information 
system. College level planning wi 11 sp->.ify programmatic changes within 
a framework of distrlct^wide goals and priorities. 

f£S2l2niiy£i^SXii ^^^^ initiated its master planning effort with a review of 
the goals district-s and objectives. A new statement of philosophy and 
goals has been developed with the direct part 1 c i pat Ion of over 1,000 
.individuals in the community served by the college. 

Timing The normal timing of Plmi devetopmmit is to be as followB: 

Jmuary- Ohma&llor's Offiae Task Fopae with help of 
April Teahniaal Advisoiy Carmittm deimlaps plm. 

April'- Pi'&liminary ver'Bion of ptan is presented to 
May Board of Gavmmors for appi^oval. 

Jtme Preliminary Plm ei^mitted to other Btate-leVQl 

agenioGs and LegislaturB cmd distributed to 
intmreet gi^oups cz>td districts cmd aotleges* 

August^ Besponse to Preliminary Plan made by other state- 
September levet agenaies^ int&reBt groups ^ diBtriats and 
aolleges, 

Ootobmr^ Revision of Preliminary Ptan as appropriate 
NoverrAer based upon response md results of negotiations 
with other state-level agenaies. 
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Deamnber Reviaed plan pmeented to Board fop approval. 
Approved Fi?tal Plcui ia di-Qtvibuted to Bmna 
agenoi&Q. 

daniicwy I^Jext plmining poioid begiym with r^viaionn to 
a&swripHand in Final Plan from prior vound, 

Focu^ of the propojied sivi h^)- 1 cvp ! plnnnifr^ pr-crMCi; for C;-;-iufntv Col- 
leges is development of ^ comprehen^n ve fivr^^year plan by a Chancel lor's 
Office Task Force) and Technical Advisory Comm i ttee each sprirr). The 
groups analyze all relevant information, includinq approved district 
plans, program and budget proposals, forecasts of 'neodb, and stated 
go.'ls jnd objectives. Short-term and long-term problems are identified 
and highlighted and solutions and policy directions rocommended. This 
plan IS then prebented \o the Board of Gnvornors by May for appruvul 
a p r G I I m i n u r y doc ume n t . 

During tho late summer and early fall, other state-^level agencies, 
interest groups^ and local districts would have the opportunity to 
comment upon the preiiminary plan. At the same time the plan would form 
a basis for negotiations with the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission, D>-partment of Finance, and other agencies on specific 
proposals. Responses to the PreMminary Plan and results of negotia- 
tions are then used for possible revision of tho document submitted to 
the Board for approval and use as a final document at the end of the 
y ea r . 

To Insure broad participation, the Chancellor's Office Planning Task 
Force is mad© up of staff from each of the office operating areas. This 
group is assisted by a Technical Advisory Committee, made ijp of persons 
from districts^ colleges, and state^level agencies to provide sugges- 
tions, technical advice, comments, and specific assistance In plan 
development. 

The Chancel lor Office reviews progress and gives final approval to 
preliminary and final proposals. Usual review and advice is provided by 
Presidents/Superintendents and Chancellor's Advisory Committee during 
preliminary plan development* In addition, trustees, staff, and students 
in districts and colleges and the general public, along with others at 
the^state level, would have opportunity during June through October to 
review and comment individually upon the Preliminary Plan. 

Plan^ SubmiBsian of eduaational^ faaiUty^ oampational, md 
Submis- E^tmdmi Opportmiity Progi^mB md S&rviaea plans by diBtHats 
si on to th€ Chma&llop'B Offiae far revim should oaaur in F&b^^mry 

of 0aah ysa^ to atlaw for more aompt&te md coordinat&d local 
formulation. Th&se plcms should cover aimila^ t%mefrme&^ 
ThB thme-yea^ EOPS plm fdrrnat sTwuld be i-eMsed to can form 
to the five'-year p&riod of other plms, 

Studmtt p&rsmml serviaes should be inaorporat&d into the 
plcmning efforts of disiriats md the Climcellor's Offia&. 
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study should be mad&. of the fBasibility of aonsotidating ths 
variouB esdating plans into a imified (but multipart) fivg-- 
yeop plan for &aah distriat. 

It is proposed that the submission of district academic, occupational, 
EOPS, and facility plans be shifted to February of each year* This 
delay in their submission of academic and facility plans will allow 
districts to evaluate long-range enrollment projections produced each 
fall by the Department of Finance* The late submission date will also 
assist the Chancellor's Office in distributing its workload over peak 
.periods. 

It Is also proposed that closer attention be given to the integration of 
academic, occupational, facility, and finance planning. At present, 
program and resource planning and review are carried on by several 
different divisions within the Chancellor's Office. (The same may be 
true of many college districts.) These efforts are not always in logi-^ 
ca 1 sequence and tend to be ad hoc. For example, funding of facilities 
is approved to house programs which, if new, typically do not undergo 
program review until several years later. Five-year occupational plans 
are submitted to the office for review in April, at the end of the 
period during which facilities plans have been reviewed and approved for 
Submission to the Department of Finance* Three-^year EOPS plans are 
submitted currenfly In January. In order to provide better integration 
of planning efforts it is proposed that EOPS plans be extended to cover 
a five-^year period, as do other district planning documents. 

Five-year academic and facility plans are submitted by districts for 
Chancel lor^s Office review each November* However, the academic plan 
befiins with programs to be implemented the next academic year beginning 
some 8 months later. The facility plan, by contrast, begins with 
project funding for the fiscal year that begins some 20 months later* 
Besides better integration of the timing of these two efforts, it 
appears that submission of plans could be delayed to provide for more 
efficient processing of better information* This would require legis-- 
lation and some revision of review responsibilities on the part of the 
state Department of Finance and Postsecondary Education Commission. 

Little state- level planning has been done In the area of student per-- 
sonnel services. Efforts should proceed to incorporate this area into 
the five-year planning process. The possibilities of funding for student 
personnel services, either through categorical aid programs or through 
enrollment (rather than contact hour) measurements for general state 
support, argue for systematic planning for such services within the 
context of a five-year plan. 

The Chancellor's Office, through its Task Force on Planning, will study 
the feasibility of consolidating the various exiGting and proposed 
planning documents which districts submit into a single five^-year plan 
for each district. Although the single plan would contain a number of 
sections (programs, facilities, etc), efforts could be made locally to 
integrate these several planning areas Into a unified and comprehensive 
plan for the district, , 
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c^taft m various operating functions must recognize the interdependence 
of their analyses and declsic The need to tie program planning and 
approval with the planning an approval of faci I ities'to house these 
programs is commonly cited. Many more subtle but nonetheless Important 
interre atlonships exist. For example, the coming annexation of numerous 
Isolated areas to college districts may have significant implications 
ror student personnel services, particularly em-^^rglng counseling tech- 
nologies and trends in the design and app I Icat Ion of EOPS. Likewise 
the re ationship between program approvals and operating expenditures 
needs further specification, since the latter constitute more than ^ 
three-fourths of total public investmenf in colleges. 

Program Pr^gvojn review at the State level Bhould be expandi.d bo in- 
Kov.ew aluae, top the first time, a gmaml aasmsmmt (for major 
^ua.ieat c:n?aay of L.ong-teim program needa and ptcmn. Thiit 
t-evreh) imould ha aoordinated with faailities plaming. 

The exi^iting detailed review of programs aahadulml to Iwain 
trie joLi.owing aaademia yaar will amitinm. mia review wiU 
Pe aoopdtnated with the adjninistratioyi of atata apporf'^omn<mtn 
and tnK raquiremmts of the Fostseaondax'y Eduoation Commission. 

The proposed revision of the program review process would requirP that 
rnu L-.uiJic..lior s OfticQ make a general assessment of distrirts lonn- 
range program plans. This review would be tied to facllitie« planning 
proceuures. and would provide necessary linkage between program and 
facilities planning. The review would be by major I nstrurt i nna 1 dis^-i- 
piine area, ana by some specific program areas that are snparatply 
laentified in existing fdcilitles space standards. 

This proposed procedure would give the facilities planning unit, for the 
f.rst tune, an assessment of long-range program needs of indlviduai dis- 
tricts and colleges. This assessment would not constitute program 
approval, but would provide authority to proceed with f ac i I I ty pro jerts 
designed for specific discipline areas. y h j - ^ 

Districts currently project new programs for a five-year period In their 
educational master plans. These plans are updated annually In November. 
While those plans indicate proposed new programs and specify inplem..n- 
tation dates, they are not used for detailed program review. Detailed 
review usually occurs in the year before program implementation, as 
specific program proposals are submitted to the Chancellor's Office. 

Although this procedure provides necessary flexibility to districts in 
assessing their program needs year to year, facility olannlng decisions 
require a long-range assessment of program plans. It is clear that su'-h 
an assessment cannot be as detailed as the current proqram review pror-^e. 
The assessment should relate to the facilities plannlnc nrores-; Pnd 
should be at a level that reflects existing space standard categorif^s 
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Proposed procedures for long=range program assessment would require dis- 
tricts to submit five-year educational master plans each February (along 
with five-year facility master plans). Although these plans identify 
planned programs by specific subject areas (i*e. Archeology), the Chan- 
cellor's Office assessment of such plans v/ould be by major dfscipMne 
area (i.e. Social Sciences). In addition, only those areas for which 
specific facility projects are proposed will be reviewed for approval* 

The proposed procedure would provide the necessary linkage between 
program and facility planning with a minimum of additional review at the 
State level. The procedure does assume that ariy facility project 
designed to house a new program would have the projected program area 
reviewed in this general assessment format. Some estimate of enrollment 
within major discipline areas will be needed for this review, 

Faci 1 Ity Five-year faoility plans Md planning guides for new projeats 
Plans to be funded dmHng the first yem^ of the plm should be 

approved by the Board of Govemoi^s by spring^ allowing dis- 
triats to proae&d with preliminary plmis far approved projeats 
to be Submitted to th& Department of Finmiae in Oatober^ 
leather tJian April for pro j eat planning guides md November 
for preliminary plms as is done aurrently* 

Major modifications are being proposed In facility planning procedures* 
Proposed changes include: 

1) delay in district submission of five-year facility plans and 
project planning guides to February of each year, 

2) removal of the Department of Finance from the Initial review 
of project planning guides, and giving Finance an additional 
month to review preliminary plan packages, and 

3) establish a formal Board of Governors role in the adoption of 
capital outlay budget requests. 

The delay in the submission of district five year plans will allow for 
better district assessment of Department of Finance enrollment projec- 
tions and review of the facilities inventory produced by the Chancellor's 
Office. Additionally, the delay will ease peak workload periods In the 
facilities planning unit (see figure lA). 

The current facility review process, as shown In figure IB, Includes a 
great deal of time in which districts, the Chancellor's Office, and the 
Department of Finance are required to review simultaneously five year 
plans and related project planning guides and develop capital outlay 
budgets based upon preliminary plan packages. The current 20 month 
funding cycle produces several fundamental problems. 

I) At the district level, personnel are expected during the summer 
months to be developing their five year facility plans to be sub- 
mitted in November, while at the same time preparing preliminary 
plan packages for submission in early October. The February sub-- 
mission date would ease this workload problem and would give districts 
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three months to evaluate enrollment projections (made by the Department 
of Finance) which are included in tho facility plan. 

2) In the Chancellor's Office, initial review of the five year plans 
occurs in November and early December. At the same time, the faci- 
lities planning division conducts budget negotiations with the 
Department of Finance for the development of tho Governor's Budgfit. 
Review of project planning guides takes place from mid January ' 
through the and of March. This is the same period of time in which 
lQgi-,|ative budget committee hearings ar« being conducted on the 
budget bill. The proposed revisions would ease thi'-; peak workload 
situation. In addition, the delay will make the annual facility 
inventory produced by the Chancellor's Office a more useful tool to 
local planners. 

3) The Department of Finance review of project planning quide=. is 
scheduled to occur during the period of April through\j une. Durinq 
this same time period, Finance is active in final budget hearings 
With the Legislature. As a result, Finance revifsw of the project-, 
tends to be concentrated in the mid June to mid July time period. 
By removing Finance from this early review of projects, and giving 
them more time to review preliminary plan packages for inclusion In 
the Governor's Budget, a more effective procedure should be developed 
for capital outlay review. 
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4) The Board of Governors currently does not have a specified role ,,, 
the adoption of capital outlay budget, although the Board does set 
the space and utilization standards upon which facility plans are 
developed. An active Board role In the adoption of a yearly capita! 
outlay budget would make explicit Board priorities for capital 
outlay funding. 

The proposed facility planning procedures outlined In figure IB would 
reduce timing problems inherent in the current system and provide the 
Board (wilhin the framework of the annual Community College Five Year 
Plan) a role in determining capital outlay budget requests. 

The proposed changes in facility planning procedures would require 
legislation to modify existing Community College Construction Act 
provisions. . 

New Board of Govemora rsview and approval of distriot plans for 

Sites new aolUges, aampuaes, and aertain off-acmpus aenterg ahould 
take plaae as part of the normal planning ayale each May and 
Deaerrter, Pima should be assesaed in terms of the general 
effeativmesa of a distriat 's propoaed delimry ayatam to 
provide for idmtzfied aormnmity eduaational needa and pre- 
fermaes. 

Review of proposed Comnmity Coltege aampusea arid off~aampus 
aenters by the Poataeaondary Eduaation Cormission shall follow 
Board of Govemora review md approval. Poatseaondary Cam- 
misgion review should be aonfined to an aggregate examination 
whtah emphasizes intersegmental aonaerriB along with the usual 
oonsid&rations of program need and delivery syetm effeativeneBS, 
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CormiBsion review should aomr only thoam sit&a (a) to 
oaaupied thrm or move ymvs^ (b) px^ojeated for more than BOO 
ADA studmtB^ md (a) fwtded from state rather than other revmnue 
souroes. 

The Education Code is ombiguous regarding the Board's role In formation 
of new colleges. While the Board has prescribed the required minimum 
standards for forming a new college, there is no ©KpMcIt provision for 
Board review, approval, comment, or other action in respect to a local 
board decisfon to form a new college. Authority for college formation 
clearly rests with the governing buard of the district in which the 
college would be located. There is logic^ however, in a Board role (n 
review and comment on formation of new Community College campuses* The 
specific scope of this must be defined, but It should take place as part 
of the annual planning process (and not be ad hoc), and emphasize inter-- 
district concerns* Board review could be implemented, it would appear, 
without legislation. This role should simply be consistent with the 
many related Eioard responsibilities, including among others, review and 
approval of district academic and facilities plans- 

The Board ^s role in the formation of off--campus centers and other such 
gites is equally ambiguous. Logic again suggests that Board and Chan-- 
ceilor^s Office review respons i b i It tl es with respect to such operations 
take place as part of normal planning and review procedures* In this 
process proposed programs and facMIties in which they are to be housed 
are eKamined at the state level and the general effectiveness of a 
district's proposed delivery systems is evaluated. 

Furthe^r work is needed to reconcile the detail and timing of Board and 
Chancel lor-s Office review with that of the Postsecondary Commission, 
The Commission plans to review proposals for Community College campuses 
and of f-^canipus facilities in detail and quite some time prior to the 
beginning of operations. Commission review should cover less detail than 
Board or Chancellor's Office review which. In turn, covers considerably 
less detail than that conducted by local boards of trustees and staff. 

Also, there needs to be clarification of the state^level review of 
college activities to be housed in non-state--f unded facilities and which 
may or may not rely on state support for their operation. 

Several factors suggest that the Board review and comment on the for-= 
matlon of new Community Colleges, First, such review seems consistent 
with the Board's role in providing statewide leadership and direction 
for Community Colleges. Further, the Board adopts regulations for 
program and facilities planning which, at least Indirectly, provide the 
framework within which new collages are planned. Finally, the Post- 
secondary Education Commission expects the Board of Governors to review 
proposed new Community Colleges and off-^campus centers, and to make 
recommendations to the Commission concerning these new sites. 

In July of 1975 the Board of Governors adopted Title 5 regulations 
establishing minimum strandards for forming new Communi.-y Colleges. 
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If f nr^"'?l'°"^' "'^'s^ ''''"^^^ b^^^ds In planning the formation 

of a newcoliege could form the basis of Board of GoveFnors' Tevilw 
This review would stress i nterd i strict concerns and would provide Board 
advice to the Postsecondary Education Commission. ^ 

Mav P'T^?'^ be highlighted for Board consideration each 

May, in the preliminary draft of the Board's five year plan JnH rn 
December, with Board adoption of the final plan ^ ' 

After Board review of the new college formation, specific caDital nn+i 

cenlers^for wMrf ""P"' ^oard must indicate those 

centers for which review procedures will be required The Po=tsprnnri-= . 
Education Commission has indicated that It plans ^o eview tholfo?^ ' 
^nrwhlch-''" ^'^""^^ for thr^e^'m^;: ylars, 

" ' ani/of ' ^^^t'^'c^+e or degree programs, 

2) will have a headcount enrollment of more than 500, and 



3) 



will require funding (state or local) for construction 
acquisitfon, or lease. uuimn. 



The assumed state interest In the off campus centers de^rrih^H 
would be that they are: cenxet = described above 

1) to some degree permanent operations, 

2) of substantial size to warrant state review, and 

?rthrdlItrtJt!°''"°"' '™ ^^^'^'^^ ^-^^ 

These considerations, if modified to Identify projects where ^t«+« 

by districts each year as part of the Slan pln^ would be Indicated 

msnts would be devLoped fcrlocatlons'^Sject to^ta?.' ' 
conslderatlon. state fundino fr,r thTln y ? ' review. A third 

Which centers '«ou,d-be"sl?t;:; ^^h '^o T^^^o ^| 'J^Ic^I^ ?°'^™'? 
tions ™ay he -tended to the^?ir™:;lo„Tc:r;:[:=: ;°c"a;p -:„;:^,"' = 



I ss f on 
nn ing 
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Current Commission procedures for new off-'campus center review are not a 
part of the five-year planning process and tend to promote a premature 
entry of the- Comm! ss Ion Into the review process. Current policy of the 
Commission is that its staff should be notified as soon as a needs study 
Is authorized by a district board. The exact role of the Commission at 
this point In the planning cycle Is unclear. It may be argued that any 
Commission review should follow review by the Chancel lor-s Office and 
the Board of Governors. 

Following Board review, the proposed off campus locations would be 
forwarded to the Postsacondary Education Commission for review. While 
Board review of off campus locations would emphasize I nterdistrict 
concerns. Commission review should emphasize intersegmental concerns- 
it is proposed that the Commission would review those off campus loca^ 
tions which: 



t) are planned for operation for throe or more years, 



2) are expected to generate more than 500 ADA, and 

3) have facility requirements to be funded with state funds In 
addition to local or other revenue sources. 



Regional Rsaent Legislation provid&s far the establishment of Regional 
Planning Adutt and Voaational Eduaation CoimcilB, Tk^se aowtails will 
begin oper*ation during the ouvrent yeai*. CounQils should 
operate and be evaluated before new regional plmning stima- 
tia'es are propoeed^ 

That future regianal plmning should emphasise f lembl^e^ 
volimtwcy struotwm that are (a) interdistriotj (b) inter- 
segmental j or (a) otherwise defined (such as by labor market 
area)* Regional efforts should be diimated towai^d particular 
plmming needsj rathe^' than rigid organisational units that 
i^eview all plaaming probtems for speoifia geographical areas. 

AB 1821 (Montoya, 1975) established Regional Adult and Vocational Educa- 
tion Councils. These councils are charged with: 

1) developing a delineation of functions agreement for adult and 
vocational services In each region. 

2) developing articulation agreements for adult and vocational 
services agreed to by all institutions In the region. 

3) reviewing program and course offerings for state apportionment 
purposes . 

4) developing a plan for the short-term improvement of vocational 
and continuing education within the region. 



The councils are to consist of members representing high school or 
unified school districts, community college districts, county office of 
educatlonj units established under the Federal Comprehensive Employment 
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Training Act of 1973, and private postsecondary educational in«;titu- 
. tions. To assist in their planning efforts, tho councils will appoint 
advisory committees reflecting a wide range of perspectives and interests 
'^'^f^I^'P^"*"®^ ^^^'^ P'sns of the councils may be incorporated 
into the Community College Five=year Plan, and could form the basis for 
recommended actions contained within the state plan section. 

The legislation creating these councils requires that the Legislative 
Analyst analyze the effectiveness of the councils after their first year 
of operation. In addition, the Chancellor's Office and the Department 
of Education are required to submit reports to the Leg I s I ature concern I nq 
the estabi ishment and operation of the councils. This evaluation procesi 
should occur before new regional planning structures are mandated or 
additional responsibilities given to the new councils. 

A draft_ report on regional planning by the Postsecondary Education 
Commission recommends t,^at evaluation of regional planning efforts in 
California be conducted on a pilot basis for three regional councils (to 
be selected by competitive proposals). In addition, a fund would be 
created to assist special regional and intersegmental projects The 
draft report mentions the establishment of the regional councils for 
adult and vocational education, but does not analyze their future role 
for_ regional planning in California or the effectiveness of earlier 
regional planning efforts such as Area Adult Continuing Education 
Coordinating Councils. 

Such considerations need to be addressed to provide direction to even a 
pilot study. For example, would the pilot regional councils be pro- 
hibited from assessing needs for adult and vocational education (a task 
already allocated to the Regional Adult and Vocational Educational 
Councils)? Could these newly formed Councils apply for funding as one 
of the pilot councils? While a pilot effort In voluntary regional 
councils could provide a useful analysis of regional planning possi- 
bilities in California, and could compliment the evaluation of mandated 
regional councils, more specific direction needs to be given to the 
pilot effort before funding is sought. 

As proposed, the Board statement on regional planning supports volun- 
tary, flexible structures, in which the planning prob I em def i nes the 
composition and organization of the regional planning effort For 
example, health services Planning might best be instituted on a countv 
level While educational television consortia planning might be reqional 
m nature. Certain planning problems might best be hindled at the cl?v 
level and others (such as articulation agreements) at the state level 

There are several arguments for voluntary, flexible structures devoted 
to specific planning problems, rather than rigid, geographically defined 
structures engaged in comprehensive planning for postsecondary educalion 
Flexible structures promote local decision making in lieu of state 
mandation. Flexible structures eliminate the need for an additional 
layer of bureaucracy involved in comprehensive planning. Final Iv 
support for flexible structures Is based upon the qrowTng and surcee.fui 
lonsort?f " °f ^^9lonal planning through voluntary 
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The Comtmity College Conatr^uation Aai shpuld be supplmmtmd 
to provide^ for th§ first timm^ state matching fimds for 
l0asej rent^ Pmovaiion^ alt^rationj or othsr aoBtB attmdmt 
to the temporary ubb of faailities. This would e^md the 
saope of emiBting Btate ac^ital outtay Bupport to Qomv 
faailitieB^ often of a non'p&rmanmt na*u^e^ housing aoll&ge 
outreaQh progrmB' Presmtty the Construation Aat aov&rs Imd 
aaquisiiion^ nm} pemianent faailitisB and ^ajor r&nouations or 
aiterationB nearly always on acffnpus* 

Costs of delivering educational programs may be identified as capital 
outlay and operating expenses* Within the latter are cap! tat -related 
costs of rent, lease, utilities, dally maintenance, and repair. Costs 
of renovations or alterations may be classified either way-soften deter- 
mined by magnitude and/or frequency. 

State support Is available under prescribed situations for land acquisi- 
tion, new permanent facilities and major renovations or alterations* 
The Community College Construction Act of 1967 under which most of the 
state support is administered does not provide assistance to Items of 
major maintenance nor to leased, rented or other non-permanent faciliti© 

During the past decade, most Community Colleges have been constructing 
facilities to keep up with enrollments. In the latter part of this per-- 
iod, a few colleges were required to replace facMltias which did not 
conform to the "Field Act'^ (structural strength) and these projects were 
financed In part of a special permissive tax* Also during the latter 
part of the period, there was a change in enrollment patterns and course 
demands. The result was an increased use of off-campus facilities to 
serve a variety of student needs ranging from "on--the--Job" training such 
as hospitals to general course work In remote locations* 

As the need for space to accommodate numbers of students abated because 
of a leveling In the rate of Increase In enrollment and the greater use 
of off-^campus services, colleges began to examine existing campus facill 
ties and found some need to make adjustments to conform to contemporary 
standards of use, uti I iiation* and methods of program delivery. 

The use of off-'campus facilities was threatened by Field Act related 
legislation which precluded the use of non-conforming facilities beyond 
June 30, 1975. Legislation just prior to the deadline (SB 276 Behr) 
relieved this problem. However, the deadline itself served to instigate 
serious thinking about outreach programs and In many cases crystallized 
the determination to continue them* 

Facility-related needs are shifting from new additional space to reno- 
vations, deferred maintenance problems, and temporary space* Community 
College districts can use guidance in space management to identify 
problems of use and obtain better utilization. This exercise will 
contribute to clarity of need for off-campus facilities. On-campus 
facilities are better suited to on-goIng programs and fundamental 
learning resources while off-campus locations serve shifting populations 
and their needs, thereby providing needed fleKlbiltty, 
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Support 
for 

Outreach 
FacI I i- 
ties 



Districts ne«d to be able to finance these activities. The present 

+IIn^^^"'^"I M*"^-^® '"P''^^"^ °^ "P'+3' Pr-ograms does not'include 
temporary facilities or major maintenance. Policy and legislation 
should be adjusted to recognize the growing need for this support. 

l«rI^^^■ ,T^° P'^='"9 "^^^^ °f ^he burden of financing upon the 

n^r^ t H ! J""? Legislation has been IntroSuced to 

aleclL' ^hL I? T.' ^^'='"'"9 successful bond 

fh^f Ih2 R f Nustrating interest in the problem. It is desirable 
that the Board of Governor's policy be restated to reflect i nteres? n 
supporting ^additional means of state support for off-campis nonr^^Ld 

wav^'''fhI''?a^T''!J°" 1°' "'^y derived in a number of 

ways. The Construction Act may be supplemented by new provisions (snrh 
as a separate Act to create a minor capital outlay ?und) or midff ef t 
mclude funding for lease, rental, and minor remoLli q ' Jo Sc e '° 
state funding for such purposes, amendments to the Construction Act or 
other existing legislation wl I I be required. Administrative procedures 
suDDo'r Th" ^ f determine the level of sta^f 
support. These procedures will be developed by the Facility Plannina 
PraL;ng?°°''''"°" Chancellor's Advisory Committee on Pa^Jfity 

4 ■^""'^■^ swppoft SO peraent of eligible napital 

• □ciiity stvpuLatea zn Law). 
Cost 

In cases where state appropriations are inadequats to fmd 
SO peraent of eUgzbte projmt aoBta, the Board of Govemom 
and loaal dtBtrzats should have the option of prooeed^ 
us^ng a larger loaal and amaller state share of aosts 

In times of limited resources, care needs to be taken that local and 
state-level planners be allowed sufficient f lexibi 1 Ity in d str bujL 
those resources so as to make the most effective use of I Im ted funris^ 
The community College Construction Act specifies that tat^ support fA^ 

jacrcistf ''s?it:i'n^-'''°f^'^ 5° ofiriiiErHrof 

of^h^^rIqui Imint 2S'4 mnr' '''' '''' considerably Lrt 

Col iece ran!+«?^, +; II ' ' '°" appropriated for Community 

college capital outlay this year, from a requested $57 8 million a. 

result, only 54 out of 83 eligible projects were funded: ' 

iff«r+r argued that this year's appropriation would have been more 
effective if it had been distributed (with a greater I oraf IIT x 
state share) to all of the 83 el igible pro iects Th. t 
of current procedures would give the L^d'of Governor f^'f the T' 'I °" 
oards this option. Each year the Board wou 1 d asse s the cap ta °oft 
lay requirements of the Community Col leae- and ^ I I capital out- 
authoHzed for capital outlay? Ihouldihe ate% S^i^f^'^^f 

on Of rid ''''''' B^'rd wo I'h^v ° he' 

opt on of reducing the average state share to proiects I or, l L ! 

would then have the option of proceeding with ?he proLt (us nn f"^' 
larger percentage from local funds), reducing the ^cooe of ^hl " • 
or delaying construction. « >Jtmg rne ^cope of the project, 
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Changes In ski sting law would be required to implemsnt this proposed 
change in procedure. This change Is consistent with the proposed Board 
role in the adoption of a capital outlay budget request each year. 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Deflni^ Comnmity Cotl^ge goal& ax*& mam spBaifia that atatmrnts of 
tlon philosophy or mission^ but still general and Hm0l&s&. Goals 

should be endwing trmBamding^ auTrmt aoQi&tal ppoblmns and 
political mviromnent^ mid should be maoriBtrained not 
limited by real or imagined aanBtraints uh&th&r eaonomiaj 
soaial^ mdtu^al^ or potitiaal, Objeativ&s relate to the 
goals but more speaifia^ refer to a time period which may 
be very short term^ and may or may not be qumtified. 

The literature on planning typically combines discussion of statements 
of philosQphy and mission or purpose, though the purpose and mission of 
Institutions may be differentiated from their basic philosophy. There 
is general agreefnent that goals are somewhat more specific than philosophy 
but still general and timeless. In this context, goals should be "enduring," 
I.e*, transcend current societal problems and political environment, and 
be '■unconstrained": not limited by real or Imagined constraints whether 
economic, social, cultural, or political. 



Most discussions suggest that goals be reviewed periodically for re- 
vision, and be subject to "concensus of constitusnts," though methods 
for obtaining the latter are varied and not always valid. 

Objectives are said to b© even more specific and can be specified In 
relation to a time period. While some feel objectives must be quanti- 
fied, others point out, correctly, that certain objectives may be un-- 
measurable but nontheless are Important. 

The terms are used Inter-changeab I y . The semantic differences, though 
subtle, may be observed from the following dictionary and Education Code 
definitions. 



Webster 7th Collegiate 

"..*an analysis of the grounds 
of and concepts expressing 
fundamental beliefs,. *a 
theory underlying or regarding 
a sphere of activity or 
thought, . 



Education Code 

"...a composite statement 
of the relationship between 
the Individual and society 
based upon bel lefs, concept 
and attitudes from which th 
goals and objectives of the 
district are derived*'' 



Goals ",..the end toward which effort ''*,*a statement of broad 

is directed*,," direction of Intent which i 

general and timeless and Is 
not concerned with a parti- 
^3 cular achievement within a 

specified time period,'' 



Objective* 



"...something toward which 
effort is directed; an aim 
or end of action . . , " 



"...a devised accompi Ish- 
ment that can be verified 
within a given time and under 
specif iabje conditions which. 
If attained, advances the 
system toward a corresponding 
goa I . " 

State and nat iona I - I eve I atatements of goals and philosophy are derived 
in a variety of ways and presented in a variety of formats. Numerous 
special commissions and national associations have formulated goals for 
postsecondary education generally and Community Colleges specifically 
during recent years. Three examples are presented here. 

£|p5aij_SSEai4Slon_ used the concept of priorities In Its October 
1973 final report. The Commission indicates that priorities Imply 
action and suggests a clarification of purposes or overall ends of 
higher education to which priorities may be assigned. The report then 
discusses priorities for acting on specific means and ends within fiv© 
major purposes i 

Advancing the intellectual and professional capacity of individual 
students within a constructive campus envIronmQnt. 

Enhancing human capability in society at large through tralnina re- 
search and service ' ^ 

Increasing social Justice through greater equality of opportunity 
to obtain an advanced education. 

Advancing learning for Its own sake through science, scholarship 
and the creative arts; and for the sake of public Interest and 
consumption. 

Evaluating society, for the benefit of its sel f =renewa I . throuqh 
individual scholarship and persuasion. 

The report by the HEW Task Force-Newman Panel on National Policy and 
Higher Education (1973) developed an "Agenda for Reform" by describinc 
seven major educational objectives and a several-part role for the 
federal government. Notably, philosophy and desired objectives had fo 
be developed prior to determining recommendations. The agenda for 
reform included: 



More conscious and deliberate choices by young people as to whether 
to go to college, when to go, and what kind of Institution or pro- 
gram to attend — aided by the widespread avaMabllity of Informa* 
tion about the nature of programs and Institutions. 

Greater opportunity for individuals to return on a recurrent basis 
to a full range of educational programs. 

More focused and more responsive' Institutions, each of which has a 
clear purpose and mission all of which compete for students and 
resources on the basis of the effectiveness of their educational 
programs, - voiiwnoi 
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A deepening of the effort to translate into ©duca-tlonal real Ity the 
social comrn!tni©nt that higher education in a| I Its facets is to b© 
avaMabie to and effective for all segnients of the popu latlon 
specif leal ly nii nor ities, women, students beyond the +raditiDnal 
college age and students of limited i ncofne. 

Increased recognition of and legitiniacy for the role proprietary^ 
industrial, cultural and comrnunity organizations can play In pro^ 
viding postsecondary education. 

More resources for new educational enterprises and rTiore flexible 
accrediting so that thos© with promise will have an opportunity to 
prove thernselves and more emphasis on the flow of public resources 
on a competftlve basis so that ineffective Inst itutions^ public or 
private, may face the eventual tty of demise* 

tore serious effort to improve the effectiveness of e^very type of 
program frorn liberal arts to vocational training through rhe clari-- 
f ication of institutional object ives^ the development of realistic 
means to assess achievement of object I ves^ and better ways to 
relate the resources used to the objectives attained. 

A more open systen) of education and only such restrictions on the 
entry to careers based on educationa! credentials as are needed to 
ensure the protection of society* 

Frofn this the Panel recommended a conscious, three^part federal role: 
(a) guaranteeing openness and competition, (b) efforts to equal Ize 
opportunities^ and (c) strategic Interventions for educational effect- 
iveness* 

In a 1973 report the National Coffynlssion on the Financ[ng_cf Postsecondary 
Education lists objectives In eight subject areas which serve to measure 
the effectiveness of current financing patterns. These object! ves also 
form the starting point In developing a framework for analyzing alternative 
financing patterns* 

The Commission adopted objectives dealing with these subjects and specific 
phrasing of the objectives only after e^^tenslve discussion and debate 
based on careful consideration of the viewpoints expressed by students, 
educators, public officials, and others, as well as slrrtllar statements 
of objectives presented In recent state and national studies by other 
organizations* These objectives were determined independently by the 
Commission, but. In Its Judgment, they provide a fundamental statement 
of what might be termed the "national interest'- with regard to financing 
postsecondary educa t i on . 

The eight subject areas are as fol lows: 

Studant Access Each individual should be abl e to anrol I in some 
form of postsecondary education appropriate to that person -s needs, 
capabll ity, and motlyaticn. 

Student Choice Each fndividyal should hav© a reasonable choice 
among thoss Institytions of postsecondary educat Ion that have 
accepted him or har for admlssiorii 
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student Opportunity - Postseconda ry education should make avaliablo 
acadeniic assistance and counseling that will enable each individual, 
according to his or her needs, capability, and motivation, to 
achieve his or her educational objectives. 

Educational Diversity - Postsecondary education should offer program^ 
of formal instruction and other learning opportunities and engage 
in research and public service of sufficient diversity to be respon- 
sive to the changing needs of lndi\/iduals and society. 



Institutional Excellence - Postsecondary education should strive 
for excellence in all instruction and other learning opportunities, 
and in research and public Service. 

Institutional Independence - institutions of postsecondary education 
should have sufficieni freedom and flexibility to maintain Instittj- 
tional and professional integrity and to meet .-reatlvely and responslvely 
their educational goals. 

Institutional Accountabll ity - Institutions of postsecondary educa- 
tion shoud use financial and other resources efficiently and effectively 
and employ procedures that enable those who provide the resources 
to determine whether those resources are being used to achieve 
desired outcomes, 

Adequate Financial Support - Adequate financial resources should be 
provided for the accompi ishment of these objectives. This is a 
responsibil ity that should be shared by publ ic and private sources, 
including federal, state, and local governnnent, students and their' 
families, and other concerned organizat Ions and Individuals. 

The 1972 Assembly of the American Association of Community and Junior 
CoJJeges exatnined basic goals and objectives of Comfnun ity Col leges. 
First, potential students and their needs were identified, then college 
serylces planned in response to those needs, and finally an agenda for 
national ac+ion developed. 

Aiiiong the many recommendations adopted by the Assembly was one that 
.comfnun ity and Junior colleges take the leadership in serving as 
catalys+s in the assessment of commurity educational needs." In addi- 
tion, the Assembly reconimended that 

In developing their prografTis, community and Junior colleges should: 

...aim for the goal of equipping all their students for personal 
fulfillinant, immediate gainful employment^ or for transferability 
to a four-year college with the Intent of reaching a defined career 
goa I ; 

...provide working students with access to instruction at times and 
places convenient to them, and consider Increased utilijation of 
the external degree, life experiences, and similar concepts; 
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r^^onrini reBuop': I b i f i iy to s1"!Jd':i^ntf^j u^olny opprofjri jre peoDlc in 
IIk? ctjrnfTiuii I ty f-:!:^ rescurcr?^^. Facui Iv-Gtar i-commuii il^-stLJrlQnl" re- 
\ :i \ \ orv^hl should bo improvi/^d through these' prograinH; 
.,,niv<> oquril 3ta^'ij:3 to vocjt iona i , transf^'^r, genf^ra I Gducation; 
•ihjdont p-^f-^f^onno I , ^nd community ^erylcm; 

consider Tb^ ttsvei oprriGnt of occupal i oria I oducation pr^ogratns 
iinktyd to buKineb^, i ndu^ trv, hibor, and govornnient a hiyn priority, 
incra;:^5en opnor t iin i ty through work r^xperience and/or cooperative 

•■■■:r-\ ^\ ■ hiw h^ • ' ^•r> Jof^ hr :: .: 
..aitMi/'j new conccri^ ot^ oducat!^;n throyqh a learriinq center, 
D^■M=•^■.^>^".j 1 i .i i na^ if not i f-d i / hi q:^ M ,m n^i , the i nutruct lOMd i proc^JiiS, 
u^/jrn : nicduh^i':^ in vdr^yjni i nrrm ( /; :i to timo and content) and other 
:^vw ^^^t:hn iuUr-b aricj techno hjj , wil i help to dccoi.ifnoddto the broad 
['..Mig.:^ of n'v--:d;3 arn.-^nu stu.J^^inTs to be :^erved; 

...r^bc^vo :iM t:iir)gB^ and at -^j i i rineii^ be flaKible and rosponHivG 
M.- if; A ■:::/[! M nu f tip ^h' i'cfi fc pf:ovich; r^orc efl^cr^^h^^u educ.3 = 

I'i'OfKii service^s. Tnii> rcquir^fncnl go^.:^ bivyond nriii?re reaction to 
ciijf'ocn In sociQt^^l ciomands: must also serve as initiators of 

'..didng-- an^J r^ev/ ideas in our cairimun 1 1 ic^^ . We must provide ieadership 
to ^assist cornnujD iidos In dets-rining thi^i r edL. :otional priorities 
wel I as to respond to them. 

SoiecJ; Comrnitl^D Q^ Pk^n for Higher Education^ in a 

November 1972 report to the Colifomia Coord i nat i ng Council for Higher 
Lducation fnodo a coneral stnteront of goa for higher education, which 
they ba I loved, to be tundemontal to the planning and implementation of 
programs for both Individual institutions and for systems of higher ed- 
ucation, these goals and principles for their implementation were 
diocussod as fol lows: 

Caiitcrnia's goal in providing :3nd maintaining public hi gher educot ion 
IS to oncourage the development of wel Heducated citizenry as the 
best guarantee for a free and healthy society, one that is capable 
of intelligent adjustment to changing life conditions and th?^t 
strives for improvement in the quality of I ife* 

This broad goal includes a public connmitment to develop hurDan 
resources as the State- s greatest assets to encourage the intel- 
lectual and personal development of each citizen over his llfotime 
to the fullest extent of his ability and application. This goal 
risquircs preparing the individual for productive participation in 
society by the development of abi llties, attitudes, and skills in 
the application of self ar.d knowledge for the constructive operation 
and Improvement of society. 

More specific goals of public higher education are to provide to 
all the State's citizens the widest opportunity and diversity of 
higher education and an unoKCel led qualify of instruction, research^ 
and public service by which graduates and other participants may 
develop and acquire abilities and experiences in Independent thought^ 
critical analvsis, and decislori making thai are beneficial to the 
whole of society and to the Individual 
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Although there are many n^mtv:, by which th&£o fjoal!^ iruv/ achieve. j, 
the Select Committee supports the fo| lowing prlnclpl.j:i In th."' 
imp lemsntati on of goals. 

Tho Select Committeij supports in principle univwrKal arcnv^. to 
higher education. Further, the Select Comfrittee odvocates broAd 
opportunities for learning beyond hign school through a I t^rnat iver-. 
to the present formal institutions of h iGher learning. f:quallty of 
access and a diversity of higher QClucation opportunities ahnuld bo 
assured to ci-iron^ of .HI oo c i a-~co:;no,n ic -ujol-, by ,:ip pr o:,r i,.f 
policies and prograrns that provide f inancioi ond other nooo;:rary 
u2S3 ; sta nee . 

Public higliar education ahuulcj be respond ivo and roiponsihiG tn -fho 
people of the State in providing, within ihe means of the St.:ifo ond 
the individual, access and free choice of fields of study hy whJrh 
oduodlronai tcuntjotio.no tur cor-or.. rnuy oof ots i i shod , including 
technicdi and vccaticmsl fields and the f ftid i t iona I liboral nrti, 
soiencea, fiumani t ios, and the profosoions. 

The differenTiation of function by education systeins snould 
enhanced by i nst i tuTi on a I efforts to achiieve e;<cei|enco witfiin 
their assignod functions and by sufiiciont flexibility and diverolty 
to accomplish the genera! goals of higher sducatlon. Maximum 
cooperation and coordindtion of the public segments In parlner^hip 
With the non-public institutions should bo achieved in ordor to 
improve the opportunities available, the quality of program?,, and 
the cost effectiveness of publ ic fund',, 

, The California State ^LMUialur© recently adopted an eleven sJ^i^^li.t 
statewide goals for publ ic postsacondary educat inn durinq th^-. nox-"' 
decade." (ACR 194, 1974). This list included eievon mn}ar statome^nt- 
weth one referring to accountability further specified to deMgnatt- th^ 
agents involved. These goals are as follows; 

(a) Academic freedom and responsibility. 

(b) Equal and universal accessibility to the .system for persons of 
both sexes and al I races, ancsstries, IncomeK, agea and n^.n- ' 
graph les i n Cal iforn ia. 

(c) Lifelong learning opportunities for persons with copacitv ona 
motivlation to benefit. 

(d) Diversity of institutions, services, csnd rnsthods. 

(a) Flexibility to adapt to the changing needs of students .isnd 
society, 

(f) Cooperation between institutions In assessing area educaHonsi 
needs and resources and meeting those needs, 

(g) involvement with local comniun it les in providing educot icinai 
services and Litilizlng comfriunltv resources In tlie educational 
process. 
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(h) Increased understanding of the learning process— to be sought 
and appliad throughout higher education, 

( i) Discovery of qutalitatlve and quantitative evaluation methods 
for learning, research, and teaching, 

(j) Accountability throughout postsecondary education including: 

( 1 ) Accountab 11 i ty of i nst I tut i ons to the i nd i v i dua I (for 
instruction and related services) > 

(2) Accountability of institutions to the public and its 
representat ives, 

(3) Accountab i I ity of the individual (faculty^ student, 
staff) to the i nst I tut ions ^ and 

(4) Accountab 1 1 ity of the publ ic and its leaders to the 
institutions (for support and development). 

(K) Discovery and communication of knowledge* 

Goals tor education proposed by the execu_i:X^e branch are usual ly de-* 
scribed in the Governor's annua! state of the state message to the 
legislature. Proposals are translated into fiscal terms within the 
Governor's Budget- As part of its responsibility for the development of 
the State Financial Plan^ the Department of Finance strives to maintain 
an equitable balances of funds among all levels of education. This 
balance, along vnth the aval lability of funds^ serves as criterion for 
any fiscal policy recommendations that the departnnent may submit to the 
Governor * 

The California Postsecondary Commission has taken a somewhat different 
and more elaborato tact. The Commission first identified a list of 
Issues^ raised during recent studies, that represent five areas of 
concern: access and retention, accreditation and credent la I i ng, finan- 
cing, organization and governance, and programs and services. These 
provided the Commission with a starting philosophical base for planning. 
Following this two sets of values were identified: representing the 
public interest, on the one hp.nd, and the student interest on the other. 
Finally, a series of long-range, process-oriented goals were developed, 
several each for the five Issue or concern areas. Commission staff has 
selected 13 of these process-or iented goals and listed them in a sug- 
cjestad priority order as two groups of problem areas, each with a proposed 
solution (plan of action). ^^.^ 

The first group, in order of ruggested priority; 

Develop a series of comprehensive state-^level systems of informa- 
tion collection, storage, retrieval and dissemination which will 
facilitate the making of informed decisions about postsecondary 
education * 

Provide new organizational structures and services for adults where 
substantial need for such services exists and where present segmental 
organization cannot meet this need. 
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Develop a budgeting process which will permit the evaluation of 
segmental budget requests within the context of the statewfdo Five- 
Year Plan for Postsecondsry Education. 

Encourage the part i ci pat i on of Independent Institutionb in the 
statewide planning process to insure the orderly development of 
postsecondary education in California. 

Develop regional i nter i nst i tut lonal or intersegmental organizations 
where such structures will fscilitate and enhance the effecttye 
coordination and delivery of educational services. 

Work toward parity of ethnic rnfnoritres and women in the admii^sion 
and retention of postsecondary education students. 

Insure adequate funding to meet operating and capital needs of 
postsecondary education, and utilize the most efficlc3nt means of 
transmitting state financial support to a variety of educational 
programs* 

The remaining six goals, described as tower priority problem areas, are 
as follows (not In any order): Education and career counseling, student 
financial aid, financing postsecondsry education: i ndependent' i nst i tui- 
tions, coliective bargaining, evaluation of prcgrarn quality, and vocational 
education. 



Goals and objectives of Community College districts and collegers are 
contained in the published catalogs, in various planning document-,, and 
in the guidelines for accreditation. The tol lowing is a list of ten 
goals and objectives common to Cal ifornia Cofnmunity Colleges, as described 
in their catalogs. These were derived froni examination of 76 coMrae 
catalogs, ■ 

To provide quality educational programs that are accessible to all 
students. 



To provide transfer education for students who plan to enter into 
upper division programs at four-year colleges and universities. 

To provide general education for students desiring a general format 
in their postsecondary studies. Also, to provide remedial education 
for students who need to develop basic skills. 

To keep aware of Industrial and busins-^. demands In order to provide 
courses that will satisfy needs of the community (occupat inna i 
education ) , 

To provide counseling and personnel services for all students. 

To provide the community with information about the college. 

To serve as a recreational, cultural and intellectual center for 
the community (Community Service). 



To seek out innovative and creative developments In educational 
programs. 



To extend the resources of the college to the community for pro 
gr^irns such as adult education or education for the handicapped. 

To provide opportunities for dovelopment of incJividual cultural 
mora I , c i V M , and sp i r i tua I va I uas . 



o 1 
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BOARD OP GDVERf-JORS 
G/V IFORNIA COMMUNnv COLLtiJCi; 



STATlMENT of philosophy and Gl,.'\LS 
Adopted January 29, 1976 



PH I LOSO.»HY 



CojnLoUty College af CaHfomia ar, locally aov^mcd pot,tB,;:aondzr-u 

u.nej-.t w.mi alL pevcana wvthm It havs ilw opportunitij fm- Uf^^jo^^a 
.eamtng.^^ ro that end, the CaHfamia ConmjnUv Calinqai, ,,,,,, 
caproV2^zg aarmr mvelopment, skUls improvement and Job rr^trm-niua 
along w,..n a Jtul rwige of aaadamia ^ou^^es to broaden auUurad/ r^tJvLnal, 
•^.^LczL md BHt cujapmmea. i« addition, tm Camnunity ColUaa durtPu-i/ 

i.^oia'ceu mLd/ov f^cB. h^tat ^a known i, made available to atudente and 
t.w^ are anaauragm to apply t?iat knowledge to a deeper ia,demtanding af 
^e^j to enhcmoe tns quacity of relattanshipB uHh others. ' 

Based on tJiio philoBopfiy, Cormmity CoUego distriats offer a wide 
^^^r °'V?"«f^*y 'Sduaat,.onal services in laaaZ aolUges, off^aampu, 
cmj^i^ and autreaoh progrcum. Bach aolUge is an aaaredited degre^ rmd 
aerivfzaate grmitng vrwtztutton, providing a aamprehenaivs set of " 
smrvtaes maludwg (a) gmerai or Ubaral education, (b) quidrmop tp 
seleatzng aareera and the education appTopriate for them aarsers or 
o^r ^ye^mg oDjeat^es, (a) aupportive asi-Hem for the devaopmmt 
andmtUbmMg of students, md (d) a wide ^ari&ty of intMeatuA and 
oultiwal programe for mdividuals in th^s commmity > 

^Zi^TS^ f ^r'T^''' i^.;^' California Cormmiiy CollBgss provides 
BbateWLde Imderah^p mid dzreation for loaal Mstr-iats m^d oollmeB to 
aseurethetr aont-Lnued development aa an integml ,lmmt in thfstrua- 
nutj^^f f^l"^ ed^oatim in California. This Uadership is aaoom^ 
pUshBd by c^ttaulatmg the plans and nmds of diBtriats to regional 
.tefre, mdfsdBral agmai^ and through planning, aoordination and 
^nvBtrattmi of statemde polioy, while maintaining md oontinuing to 



GOALS 



In keeping with thia phUoBophy, the Board of Governors endorses a>id Pn^ 
ISS/ilf^S?* '''' '^''^^^^ ^-^^"^^ C^Afomia ' 

^Pftym^y for aaaess to quality Cormmity College Education 
for all el%g%ble %nd%v%duals in Calif omia irreapeative of age 
sex, rnae or anaeatrys eaonomia, mUuraZ or phyaiaal aondiHon- 
previous eduaatvonal expevimae; or geographio location. 
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^ Ppeaen^ation of aaademia freedom to maintairt thG integi'ity of in- 
Btymation by thoi^aiAffh Qs^loration of all ideas rotated to tJiG topia 
undep disauQBion. 

^ Fostering of Btaff axaetlmae. 

® Bffeative utiiinaHan of hwrmi and phyi^iaal remuraes. 

* E^teriBive use of Qommmtty vB80Ui*aeB to augment thg traditional 
aanipua or college aenter, e^mding off-ocmipuB outreaah inatrua- 
tional faciiitias to mQet the vm^ying neods^ intaresta and aapa- 
^■y^Hea of uidividuain, 

^ DivepBity of progpcmis^ instruational methodB^ and services to meat 
the needs of Boai&ty and the pimferenaes of indiiyidi'iais foi" aduaa- 
tion as needs and: ppefepenoes exist and ahmigB throughout Calif mmia. 

^ Effeative cmd equitable distribution of state fimds among distriats, 

^ f^espansible evaluation through aearedivation^ self-appraisalj and 

athar apppapriate and loaally dfstepmined rneasiwes of aaaoimtability , 

^ PoliaieQ that will e'naoKi'age innovatiihs and apeative development 
based on a>(tiaipatio7i of the futia'ej in the ppovision of aallege 
aerviaes m^d use of x^orrmwiity resouroes. 

° Effeative aoopepation and planning ajriong all eduaational institu-- 
tiona and other cpgcminations to seciire a-'^r^aaBihle ediioation for 
ail in cm effiaiant mamrwr, 

^ Timely aonsuitation with all aoncmmed Begments of California 

Corrmmity CollGges so that the plms and the needs of the aollegea 
are aaaurately identified and artiaulated to titate mid federal- 
level agenaies mid so that at ate poiiaies are effeatively ooiwrmi- 
oated to loeal distriatB and oolleges. 

The Board of Governors' State;Tisnt of Phliosophy and Goais Is two-part* 
The first part contains a statement describing the overall philosophy and 
mission of Community Colleges. In addition^ there is a general statement 
of the Board of Governors' role. The second part of the statement describes 
eleven statewide goals for Community Colleges whose achievement is encouraged 
by the Board. 

ObJeC" The Bom'd of Govemovs will evaluate the degree to which eaah 
tives of these goals has be^n or is being aahieved. This evaluation 

will require that a seriea of apeoifia objectives be developed 

for eaah of the goals. 

Using this evaluation and aaawnptions regarding future trends^ 
the Bo^d of Gov&mcrs will adopt a plan of aatian for developing 
and implementing solutions to prob terns where goals md objeotives 
are not being achieved. The plan of action may modify obj&atives 
developed for evaluation to apply to future ne&ds md efforts. 

The evaluation and plm of action are to be developed during 
the 1976 planning roimd, 
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The evaluation of goals and development of objectives will provide 
direction tor the 1976 planning round and will be considered by thP 
Uoard in the preliminary five-year plan discussed at thp> Jupp 1976 
meeting. These considerations will guide in the development of plans 
of action to be included in the 1977-82 five-year plan to be adopted by 
the Board ,n December 1976. The devolopment of specific objacti L« ' fo? 
each Board goal will be a joint of fort of the Analytical Studies Unit 
district personnel, the Chancel Icv-s Ta^ik Force on Planning, and th,. ' 
unancelior s Advisory Committee on Pljrining. 

ASSLSGMtlNT OF NtEDS AND PRErei»ENCFS 

Flanni ng Tm >w^3d8^ of Boaiaty and preferenaaa of individualB for edu.'a- 
'd^'l f'<^f'i •:^mportcoit in a society devoted to a freedom o^' 

sophy anoiae aduaaHonal philoBophy. Undsr thiB phUoaopliy therP 
is_ an attempt to oupply the appmpnatG amowit and kind of 
eauju-tzcn ppcd::,eated upon eadstiny and anticipat£:d anudent 
uemarid. in thza aontaxt, appropriate information ahould b'^ 
provided to tndividuaU oonBidBving aollege attendmoe an that 
,neir aiio'iaeB are as informed as posHble. 

Manpower projection, are important considerations in academic planning 
^nd ,n helping studenl^ rrake informed choices about career object Ives 
anu college curriculum. Thus, manpower projections ore usefur^tn coi- 
lege personnel and studenrs in determining what coursas and programs 
snould be offered. Given these constraining factors, restraint? ba^^d 
upon manpower projections should not be placed upon proqrammatir de- " 
cibicns through the use of funding mechanisms. ' ' 

Several reasons argue for this posi+ion. Variations in manpower needs 

munm^ iin" '''k'"""' ^^^'^"^ different Sm^ 

munit es with. n each region and over time. Although projections provide 
a useful md, cation of future needs, the ability of projections to 
adequately ant ic i pate a , I future needs is In quLtion.^To the extent 
that the projections do not anticipate new occupational categories or 
major shifts _,n society's demand for goods and services, faulty decisions 
may be made in determining appropriate levels of manpower supply. " 

Existing program revie.' criteria, at both the state and local levels 
use manpower projection as one basis for determining the need for new 

Ch?chT- IT ''''' '""''"9 authorized only for those programr 
which have state approval, there is an existing mechanism for the 
funding of programs based upon manpower projections. Finally the 
educational philosophy in America is based upon freedom of choice of the 
individual student to determine career objectives and program needs 

l^":S'ri^l^''''\^' ^"^^ manpower pro= 

jections rather than anticipated student demand would limit the orinciDle 

n tht: clunt?^'^'^^ '''' ^ °^ educat4arphuSlophy 
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|[idi= !"vei.Ujfit and futin-^' pV'jfi-renuca of i'ali.Jbrniayuj far CamnwrUy 

PfQli^r- (:hmj:Hd far J ■ u tpiatn^ cj'oUK^ijea^ and progpcu'W' DiatPict pvo- 
-mce-^ Jt-'ctiOfU' ai'a aurrnntlu riaJa bj Lhc Dcpavtumut of Finanaa, 
Fi'oJ,^atia>La of aollegi-- and pr'agva/n ^:n2*ctlme>itB ohould ha 
daih/loyod hij dii^tidrt^^ cfoapevaLion bntJi tha C^ianael'lor^n 
OffiaiP* 

Pro\ccf\o\\H o' '/'!; ro j ! ni'^MVi vjfi^i ^'fu(h^:rlf ioj;J nro vilni Kj CofnmijfMty ("oMene 
pl^inninq in that ■'U-r;^ rQii-uct, g i von cor^l^cun ^jMsumpt iOHij^j .^nt i c i [)^^tcd 
(jomond on ^ fntv) ■inci i occ! 1 rnsourcQ''} for Community CollQqo:?^, Ass urnpt i on^ 

=H;.;. u : iiJiuiO L^3ii...y crhJ;M^,':.^ , \ ■ A \ \ .Jll Ic^l-'li O; U j I i 

rrH.;ni f^ ot socicT'/, ^auc) gencr.:)! ^jconoiul^. ■::or\Q]'\ ]oi]^ aro of extrom^^; importrince 
in ffjkl'i;;- ;: I'jfjcf ] K-n:'. . Guwh .".s:;Ujrnp t I un\i v^h^julwi b^.. :vlaioo with ; roj or l j orti. , 
md ':,rx-u\d L'-'i on.jiy./ud :js to ttv- i roasc^nab I one^r' by pors^onv^ u:;ono tho 
p r o;::t i orr-^ ior pidnnifiq pijrp(ji:OL. 

^-f-^^ b;.;0 1 i ^-'n-. ■ ->r \ n] n:'-ifi: 'rem ri riumhor of ^^ou^co^:^: KjOH I colloqos ^^nd 
d I ot r i i , i ndopondon [■ f'oiK03 rcfioro. , v.>i'dto -j(js;oi*-o o;^ and othors oil i c^rrip |- 
h) onMcipoio future domanJ for Community Co! log-? programs. Bof^dde^j 
diftori'01 in osounif-^iorH about tho futuro, ^uicb proj^";ct lon^ ^jro li^oly 
ro differ in mathodo I ogy . Givan certain con^trainis of d^td ava i ( i I i ty , 
rnodoi sophistication, tlrno, ana roquired output, 3 rnothodo I oqy \s solectod 
ro maxindzo ro^ults. Users of onroilnient projocfions should evoiuate 
differenc^5s in projection methodologies when examining projectiono rnado 
by difforofrf oqor>oios, or by fhs san)e agency for diffor^wTt purposos. 

Givon an undor*=,tond 1 ng of tho assumptions and rnethodo j og i os unaor lying 
oltorriotivo sots of projoctions, the plnnner moy c^vdiuato tho impoct c^f 
project ion?? on oxpectod resource requirements, achieving statod object Ives, 
or analyzinq proposed policy changes. 

The Populoloon Research Unit of the Department of Finanoo has tho rospon^ 
sibility for developing enrol iment projections, on a district basis, to 
bo used in faclMty pianning docufnents (see Enrollment Projection Method 
section of plan). Projections at the campus level are made by districts, 
in cooperation with the Department of Finance* Projactions of enrollment 
by program (or by major subject area) are not roquired Uitdor the current 
planning proccsss. Changes in procedures for facilcty .-jmu program review 
will roquire major subject area projections to be made by districts as 
part of their educational master plan. 

There needs to be some state review and coordination of district projec- 
tions for colleges and programs. It Is proposed that the Chancellor's 
Office assume this responsibility. The Department of Finance would 
maintain authority to make projections at the district laveL Working 
v/lth these basic projections, the distrfcts and the Chancellor's Office 
v/ould agree to a distribution of enrollment and contact hours for indi- 
vidual campuses and programs. 
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Enroll- hc.t^PU .laortioK h.f th,..' D,:Taj-f-n!^.'u ..r ,,r 

M.'"".,, :f^'^ ^'''^'•'^yr^ ^po^ijyui. a,.nmin.i.ou, about 



n:'!hnd.;|-^.::' pr-«;..Mons .r. b..oa. Improved 

r^r^i^^onr assumptions .ni)Out the future of postsec.-ndarv oduc..M-.n .-n^ 
F^jmcuiarly uncertain. This .itu:,tinn n.;coss-,nlv r,,is,.-^^-,j.: t .n- 
..out t.e roliabilitv .f .roJocMon., ..p.ci.lly ,f f,e ..^ us r„ 
basis ror irnporTant cwinnin- decisions, " 

lir,:;'^:::'.^"^' P^ov^a,.. that the St.te Dop.,rtment of Financ- 1;.. n..pon = 

Co^^'un;;; ComI^^s^ '^-^"''^^ ' ' '^'"-'^^ Pro,.ctions for th. C.li^orni. 

Th- pidn for capital construction shall include ... ..nrnl |,npnt 
projoctions .or each district formulated by the Oonari^nonf of 
n nance, expressed in terms of weakly sfudent contact hourn Th,. 
enrollment projections for each individual colloqe within ;,'di,./" 
tr et snail be made cooperatively by the Departmor.t of Finance'ond 
rhe Comrnunrty College district. ' 

^Jil^^^-°l'' y^-^'dcJ ond unqradc.l 
enronmonT dotemined ior aach district - 

The basfc enrollment projection technique, "BD-240." us.^d by the Oenort 

both da- c^nd evening, rather thsn oMy dcy . Jur i ng 

Gradua! trends toward part-time enrollments have accelerated durinq 
recent years In addition, the age distribution of Commun ty Co L 
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The troditional pattern of a dual comprehens i vo colloge program — one 
part offortBd during tho day for recent high school gradu^atas attending 
full -time for credit, th© other part offered for adults attending part- 
time in the evening in largely non-cradit courBes is breaking down. 
New patterns of student attendance are emerging in which the part-- time 
studont^ though older, may plan to take an associate degrco-, certificate, 
or transfer to a four-year institufion, and attends the L^ame college^ 
credit courses taken by younger students. At the same time, greater 
numbers of younger students in the 18-21 age bracket are attending part- 
time, particularly in urban areas where work opportunities may be more 
preva I ent . 

These changing patterns make it extremely difficuit, particularly for 
the projection technique, to predict enroMment? accuratelv for 

planning purposes. An improved projection technique was needed, incor- 
porating, to the extent possible, the following relevant factors: 

(a) Number and character (age, sex, mobility, etc.) of service 

ea popu I a t Ion - 

(b) Local soc ioaconomi c conditions ( unernp I oyment rates, etc.) and 

(c) Changing policies of the particular college/district and 
nearby post secondary i nst i tut i ons . 

An evaluation of the State Department of Finance enrollment projection 
techniques by Chancellor's Office staff in 1974 indicatea a decreasing 
accuracy over time in projecting Community College enroMmenlb. Thti 
Board of Governors discussed its increasing concern about the current 
state of Community College enrollment projections in September and 
Octobor 1974. At its December meeting the Board adopted a policy state-- 
ment recommending steps to deal with then existing deficiencies and to 
improve planning projections generally. The statement also suggested 
developing alternative techniques that include age--part i c i pat ion elements 
along with local demographic and socioeconomic characteristics* 

Efforts to resolve these problems have moved forward on two levels. 
Chancel lorU Office staff has worked directly with Department of Finance 
staff on specific items of immediate concern. Additionally, a Task 
Force on Enrol lmen^ Projections, composed of Community College repre- 
sentatives and staff from Finance and the Chancel lor's Office, has been 
vo^Ning on Dreader enrollment issues. A series of alternative projection 
meihodologies, potential data sources, and uses of projections have been 
discussed. Of particular Interest have been suggestions for (a) in-- 
creasing communications and understanding between the Department of 
Fi nance and Community College districts and (b) clearer definition of 
interagency working relationships, including the Chancel lor-s Office- 

A number of issues remain unresolved. The Chancellor's Office Task 
Force on Enrollment Projections will continue its efforts to deal with 
these, although some may prove too costly or impossible to resolve. 
Among these issues are: 
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(1) Need for additional 1 nformation on char^cteri sti cs, nf^eds and 
goals Of certnn groups of students which h«ve been growing d is- 
proportionatsly recently. ^ 

(2) Doterminationof which student categories have the qroatest poten- 
tial for providing re I iable project lonfs. ' 

(3) Exploration of the availability of data and use of alternative 
techniques for state and local use to improve enrol Imen^ fore- 
cast , ng by inc I ud i ng factors such as (a) number and character (aae 
sex, mobility, racial and ethnic composition- et- ) of .pr^w.i.-.r-^r,:' 

S'?i;r^!°M°''' - conditions^(un3mp,oy..nt7aSs:' 

Lfc.) and (u) pulices, programs, and delivery techniques of rommu' 
nity .,ollegoa avd nearby post? econdary Institutions. 

(4) Factors which influence studeni dasfe hour loads in individual 
d.bTnctssuch as community soc i oacononi i c f;ondltlons, Efcjdent 
characteristics, changing curriculum,, procranc, ,,nd method, nf 
delivery, regional programs, new facilities, and chanqes in UgU- 
I at I on and administrative policies. 

(5) Roleof the Chancellor's Office in capital outlay enrol Iment pro- 
jtiCiion process, ^ 



(6) 



(7) 



Techniques dealing with instances where th^re is a slcnificant 
difference between the growth of a Community College 5istrict and 
thejase population of the countyCIes) In which the college is" 

Steps that may be taken to Increase expartIi.o "n projection metho- 
dologies and undorstanding of enrollment dvr.ar.ics for afl ^n^ol ed 
in the projection process. " f ui veo 



Current 
Projec- 
tions 



UDA^^ f P^3^<^i^^^pf Ap^mg, Daily Atte.clma, 

Umj made ay the Dopartmmtt cf F^nanoe and th^ Chcmamllov 
uf'^ /- P^°3eat%on8 are based on varying assimpUonp 
about Tuti4rs pa^'ttatpation ratea and atiJmt ioadm. 

Ppajaatton of Communitu Collect' ADA 
2975-81 ' 



19?4'-7& 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 
297$. 80 
1980-81 



fModfc. %n (Made %n (Mada in ^^^MSTT" 



Swmev J975) Fall 19?S) 

AM % Inoreaae Am % Inarmae 



Spt'ing UPS) 



695, 374 
7 56, 600 
764, 900 
773, 300 
780,900 
785, 800 
788, 700 



8.8 
1.1 
1,1 
0.9 
0.6 
0. 4 



60S, 374 
803, 000 
839, 700 



Vintev 197 Sj 

695,374 = 89 £,3?^ 

IB. 5 ?37,B00 6,1 ?6&,30O 

4,6 ?76.?00 6.! 80S, 9m 

806,600 3.8 827,000 

834^4 00 3.4 865, eOO 

BeO^BOO 3.1 892, 400 



1€, 1 
S. S 
S, 8 
3. 4 
3.1 
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Departmmt of F%7iana& projeat-ions developBd fo^ aapital outlay 
puTposBB appear loi^, law pr'oj&atians min^miBe ths apparent 
aapCtat outlay PBquirm0ntQ for th& Conmmity Colleges , The 
projeations develapiBd by Finm&e fcp budgmt &3^imM0B appear 
to be muah too high during the sJwTt tgm (29?6-l3?f). With 
Qwr&nt aonomxm av&T timited state r^esowaes^ high budget 
pvogeations arm likely to produce imduly aonmif^atipQ fisaal 

Both ChanaBltoT- Offiae pwjeat'Cons are Zo0$p in the shor^t - 
vemn md higher in th§ long term thm Departtnent af Hnamae 
budget projeations. Ttm slope of the Wo Chmaeltor^s Offiae 
proj eations are identiaal with the fall r'&vision begin- 
ning at a higher levels baBed upon r&poTt&d enz*oltrn07its for 
the fait Z975 tern. Chana&tlor^B Offiae praj&aHms show 
oontinn&d and steady gr^owth through 1982, 

Th& slope and poBitiorx of all of thgae proj&Qti€n& have ahanged 
from previous proo&ationB hased upon high &&hoal graduates* 
PvmvioiLS prcj eotions had indianted substm^tialty tess growth 
dim to the dmoZinm in high sckual grQduat08^ 

The Department of Finance projections of ADA developed for ca p jtal outlay 
were derived using an age/sex participation rate model to project enrol H 
ment and contact hours on a d i str ict^by^d 1 str 1 ct Dasis* Contact--hour 
projactions were then converted to ADA based upon actual 1974-75 ratios. 
The: j projections assufne: 

1) rnodified trends of participation rate changes Cbai^od ganoraliy 
Upon 3 years of historical data) through the 1979 ytjar^ vvith 
participation rates held constant after that time; 

2) no expansion of outreach r rograms beyond 1979; 

3) only nmw cannpuses or centers appro\/ed by the Postsecondary 
Education Comnif ssion; and 

4) decreasing average student loads (to approxirriately 9*.4 WSCH/student 
in 1980) as a result of (a) the decreasing percentage of fuIH 
time students and (b) decreaLtng numbers of veterans attending 

col lege as a result of next yaar-s expired ellglbi Ijty for 
approximately one-third of the veterans cu rrcnt ly enrolled In 
th© Connfn unity Colleges. 

The Department of Finance projections of ADA developed for b^u d^get pre- 
paration ware derived using an age/sex participation rate fnodet to project 
inrol I ment on a statewide basis, ^he fall 1975 enrollnnen+ projoction 
was adjusted upward on the basis ' < actual fall enrollnion+ reported by 
a limited nurnber of districts* U^ing this basis, enrollments for future 
years ware projected from the percentage Increases In enrol Inient indicated 
by the statev^ide projections* Enrol Imentb were then convarted to ADA 
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figuresbased upon historical relationships between ths two for various 
categories of ADA. these projections are based upon assumptions similar 
to the capital outlay projections, except that participation rates generally 
were allowed to increase more substantially than in the capita! outlay pro^ 
jections and the fall 1975 enrollment projection was adjusted upward. 

The Chancel lor's Office projections of ADA developed for the Communrty 
Collgge bond issue were deiived using an age/sex participation rate model 
to project enrol Iment and contact hours on a statewide basis. Contact- 
hour projections were then converted to ADA figures based upon eKpected 
iy/D-/& ratios. These projections assume: 



I ) 



a "reasonablo" I g.^a I of participation for each age/sex cate- 
gory, based upon recent trends and expected events, such as the 



end of the veterans 
of stabi ! s ty; and 



iriflux sand women's rates reaching sorae I 



eve! 



-i) a constant student ioad of 10.11 WSCH/studert throughout thP 

projections (average student loads for the past three ypars have 
been 10.19, 10.17, and 1 0. 18 WSCH/student ) . 



The Chancel 
were derivf 
after 1975- 
enrol Innent 
based upon 
d I strf cts. 
a ratio of 
upon aygurrp 
projections 
of the five 
actual fal I 



lor's Office projections of ADA developed for fhe Five-Year Plan 
id using the percentage incroases in enrol [ment for"each year"~ 
/6 as contained in the bond issue projections. The fall 1975 
figure, however, was adjusted upward from the bond issue projection 
actual fall enrollment figures for a majority of Community Col ieqr^ 
I enrollment projections were then converted to ADA based upon 
^60 ADAper headcount enrol Iment. These projections are based 
( ion.; similar to the bond issue projections. The slope of the two 
theretcre, is quite similar, although the 1975-76 origin 
-year plan projection is about 27,000 ADA higher, based upon 
1975 enrol Iments. 



Needs of 
Soci efy 



£duaatvonat needs of Boaieby ma> be asBmaed bij emtrmiinq the 
mmpomr needs of buainm^ and ■ ^dustry as e^ressed in the 
LanoT market and by oonaideTlng poaaible futime soaietal aon~ 



Manpower 
Needs 



The Cal%fom%%a Manpower Manarfermnt In^omatian System (CMMTS) 
-Ls des%gned to provide mnstmt data on moaioeaonomia faotovs 
and on mmpower supply and demmd of partiaular induatru oaau- 
pat%ons for the state and for Strndard Metropolitan Statistioal 



Thm followmg sumimy is taken from an analyais of manpower 
needs %n major ooaupations devmlopmd by the State of Calif OTnia 
mjployme7%t Development Depar-tmrnt and is contained in the nlannina 

California Manp^ WU^WBO iDm^er 1975. ^^imuLy 
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Employmmt in Califomia %& B^gated to average mm thm 9, 8 
million in 1S80^ aompax*md ia 8.8 mittion in ISPS. More thm 
BSOj OOO nmD Jabs otb pi'ojmaied over thm five yeax^ ^pm* in 
addition^ mor*& than 2.6 m€lUcn Jobm ore job appoptw%it%0S 
will bsaome amilable to rgplaae mrkmrs whn leave thm State 
labor farcm du^vng thvB time. Thus^ growth md mptaammt ^ 
needs gmnmratg nearly 2. 6 jcb apportmitieB fTom 1375 tJwcugh 
1980^ ssootuBivm of pTomotionB ogoypational ohmgeB^ 

Snail ohmgem are mtiaipatmd in the proportions of oaaupatianat 
group& ovmr thm five yearm. The proportion of eir^loyment aoaoimt&d 
far by white actlar oaaupaHons (profe&Bionat^ mm^erialj satms 
md clerical) wilt inareame Blight ly white thM for htm aallar 
Caraft$mm^ opmrativ&B^ and tc^orer&} will dealim elightty. Th& 
proportion in B&rviam oaoupatione i& relatively imohatg&d i^hite 
fcmriBrB (md fcam workers show a aontinuing tong-term dou)ntrBnd* 

CALJFOHNM S(0LOXMENT LEVELS AND JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
(137$-1980^ in tfwusmida) 



19?£ Job opportmitie^ 197B-1980 

j0b& growth replaae-^ total 

mmt 



pyofese'^oHai, Teahniaat 


(1^605) 


(199) 


(259) 


(468) 


Engtneeva 


220 


28 


15 


43 




28 


4 


2 


e 


Math Bprnaiaiista 


5 


1 


1 


1 


EngLneeTtng tecfmiai,ccn8 


lie 


23 


10 


33 


Mjdiaal 0oi*ksps 


213 


33 


4S 


88 


H&atth techniodumB 


39 


10 


10 


20 


General •beolmioicns 


SB 


5 


2 


7 


Contputev apeaiatists 


44 


7 


4 


11 


Soaial Soientista 


19 


6 


2 


7 


TeaohepB 


387 


7 


76 


83 


W%tex*Ss oPtistSj etc. 


135 


20 


21 


41 


Other 


384 


59 


Be 


126 


McnagerBj Offiaials 


889 


188 


136 


263 


Clmrioat workex's 


J, 725 


212 


48S 


697 


Sales workers 


740 


B'6 


153 


247 


CTaftsmen 


1^ 089 


94 


loe 


200 


OperativeB 


1, 099 


94 


147 


241 


Ldbot'erBi escaept foam 


328 


31 


3£ 


65 


Sefvioe workers 


1, 153 


ISO 


S71 


391 


Favmmrs md fam ujoi^kerm 


267 


-16 


43 


87 


Total 


8, 850 


956 


lj66S 


S, 690 



( totals nay not add due t''' ■^•^owiding) 
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Assessment of needs for occupational education in California Cornmunitv 
Corieges has three basic d imins ions: (I) labor market demand informa- 
rionj existing and projected ocicupat iona I opportunities; (2) manpower 
supply information: trained students and Output from other sources 
such as employer, military and private schools; (3) socioeconomic in- 
formation: demographic factors, economic need analvsls, student interest 
and occupational preferences, and student post-education f o 1 1 ow-up data . 
The California Manpower Management Information System (CWMIS) is belnq 
dwe loped to provide the thne components of information indicated 
above. (See Exhibit I.) 

Since 1917, occupational education hsD been a combined federal, ^tate- 
and local responsibility. The complex It ies of delivering a vlible as' 
well as total program of vocational education to students have been 
compounded by nuTOrous social and educational changes. The Vocatiorai 
Education Act (VEA) of 1963, the Vocational Education Amendments nT 
1968 the concept of career education introduced in the early ^..v.rrres 
and the new Comprehensive Employment Training Act (CETA) of 1974 h. ■ ' 
all contributed to the need to redesign and implement comprehpr,. ; 
vocational educati on de 1 1 very systems. 

Lagging behind the growing public concern for economy, efficiency and 
practical results have been the processes used by educati ona I Institu= 
tions to obtain information necessary for planning and evaluating 

P'"!9r«'"^- administrators of occupational education 

typically do not have access to a system for gathering, validating, 
storing, and analyzing data pertaining to the many factors which shoul" 
be considered prior to making recommendation and decisions regard Inq 
program operations Until recently, reporting syster^s have not provided 
information beyond head counts and program expenditures by broad cata= 
gor.es. This weakness is reflected In many of the required annua I 

^hf rl' iV'f^rlfi^^ ^"-'"'^ State Department of Education and 

the Chancellor's Office. JhBBm reports are designed to provide data 
about student ;r.„,pulation characteristics enrol led In occupational educa- 
tion programs ai.d are often laboriously complied from a variety of files 
established for other purposes. Computerization of this process would" 
ease this job of collecting and integrating data from mans' separaTe 
files containing different bits and pieces of information^ 

Computerliation of existing files in itself, however, does not provide 
the cornprehensive data base required. Presently, several computer-based 
rr'Sff systams are being d€ .-eloped. One such system, 

the CMMIS, IS designed to Identify apparf-.i imbalances between (a) the 
number of people involved in occupational education and Cb) the abMity 
of the labor market to absorb them whan trainlna Is com leted, and to 
facilitate correct Iv© action. 

Actions to inltlatB, modify, and terminate various conponants of the 
occupational delivery system must be accomplished in accordance to 
established need or other verified factors. Presantly, needs assess- 
ments and other factors are established by analyzing a variety of ' 
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limited data sources. These sources are established by different public 
agencies, often for purposes other than educational planning. Addition- 
ally, diverse data collection techniques and coding systems are used by 
The various agencies, making comparisons difficult. 

Some progress has been made to solve these problems. The CMMI^ thouqh 
not fully operational, i s a I ready of fer ing some sol utions. 

Several assumptions are basic to a system like CMMIS: 

1. Manpower and student follow-up information can be utilized for 
p lanni ng, 

2. The information system can be adaptable to various local situations 
and provide a framework for prociram noa I settlnq, planninq, and 
evaluation. ' ^ r 

3. Development of the system should involve wide part i ipeiti on of 
district staff, students, representatives from business and in- 
dustry, and from the community. 

4. The system can faci I itste Imprcved decision maklna about the allo- 
cation and utilization of resources, 

5. The system can (a) reveal critical factors which determine +he 
and mix of future demand for qualified workers, and Cb) reflect 
skill and knowledge of content of sting training programs ?o a's' 
to respond to the nature and magnitude of expected^changes. 

6. The information system should facilitate: Ca) selection of row 
programs; modification or termination of existing program" ^b) 
identification or verification of curriculum content, '(c) dfw«lop- 
ment of guidance and student recruitnient capabilities, (d) develop- 
ment of Job placement strategies, (©} program cost analysis/and Cf) 
program evaluation. 



When fully developed end implemented, theCCMIS will gRnBrate sicniflcanl- 
data, in standardized terminology, to assist in determining occuna+ional 
cduciilion priorities and policies. infonnation on the presftnt status of 
training programs, including I ndustry/occupatf ona I demand and supply pro- 
jections will be available readiiy. Counselors, will find the labor markAt 
demand/supply data useful for counseling students toward rea I f s+i(, and ' 
rewarding selections of careers and related training programs. 

Other benefits expected are: the elimination of dupllcata reporting 
efforts, a process for translating manpower projections into poten+UI 
training program needs. Identification of specific curriculum requlr«- 
liients, accurate and concise statistics! explanation of the tof a I occu- 
pational education delivery system, and thrs availability of a variety 
of Informa*ion vitally useful for occupational counaellng. 
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In general # the system will provide a basis for standardized data col- 
lection which Will result in improved communications and decision- 
making capabilities, it is envisioned that the systum^ once completed, 
will be composed of a series of components* each serving a separate 
function. However, each component will be Interconnected so that data 
stored in one component can be correlated to or otherwise utilized with 
data from any other component. 

The basic output of the system will ^ries of computer-^generated 

status reports. These reports will be Uesigned to bring relevant data 
together so that program planning decisions, career counseling, and job 
placement can be based on factual Informatjon, 

The California Manpower Management Information System will offer adminis^ 
trators an objective view of the total vocational education delivery 
system as it is actually functioning* 

The Industry-Occupational (1-0) Matrix is the basis of CMMIS* It was 
selected as the method to develop and present the broad economic structure 
of the state by Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA's), The 
1-0 matriK system permits available data relating to both the Industrial 
and occupational structure of large and diverse geographic areas to be 
incorporated In the projection. Methodology used to Droject matrix data 
is based on these assumptions: 

(1) State and area manpower requirements estimates can be made 
more reliable If the analyses are made within the context of 
nationwide economic trends, but with the expertise and know- 
ledge of the locul labor market analyst; 

(2) National projection methodologies can be applied to local data 
with minor programming adjustments; and 

(5) Industry projections provide adequate and reasonably accurate 
occupational trend projections for short-'term estimates* 

The U* S. Bureau of Labor Statistics* (BLS) methodologies and programs 
were used with necessary additions and adjustment. Data included wage 
and salary employment series for all SMSA's in California reconstructed 
to be compatible with the census Industry structure* The number of 
industries ;wlth in an SI^SA and their size determined the number of indi- 
vidual projections* These were than aggregated and the occupational 
structure derived from the Census niatched with appropriate industries. 

The manpower projection campDnerit t\B% been developed and dlslrlbuted in 
the form Of interini publication providing praMminary projections of 
employment by industrv and oceupation* Projections for 1975^1980 are 
currently being prepared by the Califennla Employment Development Depart- 
ment {EDD)^and wilt b€i diatributed. The ffmplcyment Data' and Research 
DI v i s ioh of- EDD has assumtd respansibl I ity for The continuing preparation 
and publication of the matrices. 
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Although significant progress has been made during the last two years, 
there still exists several developmental activities which must be com- 
pleted before the total system can becomes viable. Because of the growing 
urgency, complexity, and magnitude of the remaining work to be completed, 
an administrative unit has been added during this fiscal year. This was 
made possible through a combined staff- Initiated (Chancellor's Office 
and State Department of Education) VEA Part C project proposal. The 
proposal was approved by the Joint Committee for Vocational Education 
during its July 1975 meeting. On October 15, 1973, the Ventura County 
Superintendent of Schools Office was designated to administer the project. 

The Project, titled "Maintenance and DBvelopment of the California 
Manpower Management Information System," Is concerned with compipting 
the developmental work on Local Education Supply, the dissemination of 
information to the local practitioners, and other work to be Identified 
by the CMMIS management team project staff and various advisory committees. 

Elements Of the third component' community profiles are identified and 
subdivided in various CMMIS developmental projects. This part of the 
system includes a complex variety of data, much of which Is already 
available in separate and Isolated reports and studies. Educational 
interest inventories and student follow-up studies are two examples. 

The construction of a demographic data base, which can be used to deter- 
mine 'people" needs, has begun. One major component Is the student 
career interest assessment tool, developed originally in Ventura County, 
now with counterparts in Orange and San DIsgo Counties, This is g mean-^ 
toward assessing the potential worker's Interests, aptitudes, and skills 
The correlation of the potential worker's "needs" with labor market 
r«.quirenients will thus be more possible. Other dernographic and socio- 
economic data concerning areas will be gathered for the profiles. 

Another unique feature of CMMIS is the formation of a three-agency 
management team composed of a representative from each of the aforemen- 
tioned state agencies. This teafn Is to fojm several advisory committees 
to assist in setting developmental prl^|pies, assu;ne Internal evaluation 
responsibilities for the system, and serve as liaisons in matters per- 
taining specifically to their representative agencies. 

The CMMIS has progressed to the point where EDD is able to develop man- 
power projections for 450 occupational classes for the state and for all 
SMSA's in the state. Projections through 1980 have Just been published 
and are included In the Plan. 

The manpower supply component needs further refinement and more timely 
reporting of student completions. Data are uEual ly one year late and 
not totally reliable. The soc io-economic-conimun i ty profile data isn't 
readily available o*- In a form that makes it adaptable to planning. 
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The following analysis of manpower needs in major occupatjons was 
developed by the State of California Employment Development Department 
and is contained In the planning document Californ ia Manpowers 1975- 
1980 (December 1975, Pre! iminary Report), 

Job opportunities for Professional , Technical , and Kindred Workers will 
total nearly 18 percent of all oppgrtuni ties available during the five- 
yciar projection period. The estimated 100^000 Job opportunities In the 
professional and technical medical health occupations, over the five-- 
year projection period, reflect the continuing trend of growth in 
medical and health care services as wel I as a substantial number of 
rGiplacement needs. 

Employment growth in the teaching occupations will be negligible from 
1975 through 1980. Significant employment increases In a few teaching 
categories^ such as health specialties, foreign language^ and certain 
higher education groups^ will be largely offset by anticipated decreases 
;n the number of Jobs for elementary and secondary teachers. Replacement 
needs in the teaching occupations will be substantial, however, producir/g 
more than 82^000 opportunities. 

For engineers, and englneeriny and science technicians^ Job opportunities 
will depend larg'.My on Industry growth^ as rep I acefnent rates are expected 
to be among the Icv-est of any for the state's various occupations. New 
Jobs from industry expansion will number about 50,000 and total opportu- 
nitles about 75,000 for these two groups combined. The accounting 
profession, because of its size will continue to offer a large number 
of opportunities through replacement needs, 

EmploymDnt of Managers, Official s and Proprietors is expected to show 
the highest rate of growth among all major occupational groups in the 
state from 1975 through 1980, Job gains in this major group from employ- 
ment expansion will account for about 13 percent of the state's employment 
growth over the five-year projection period. This growth, together with 
replacement needs, will account for nearly 263,000 Job opportunities. 
Although managers and proprietors In the trade industries— particular ly 
retail trade-^will have the greatest number of Job opportunities among 
the occupations in this major groups the fastest rate of growth of 
opporturii t les is eKpected for bank and financial managers. 

Employment of Sales Workers In California^ like employment In ail white- 
collar occupations. Is increasing at a faster rate than the average for 
all occupations* In addition, the replacement rata fo' sales workers 
will be higher than the overall average* As a result, uearly 10 percent 
of all job opportunities from (975 through 1980 will be in this occupa- 
tion. More than one=half of the Job opportunities for sales workers 
will be in retail trade; employment gains and replacement needs for 
retail sales clerks will provide more than 124,000 Job opportunities 
over the five-year projection period, 

Cier lea I Workers will continue to be, over the projection period, the 
largest of ttie state's major occupational groups. Job opportunities for 
clerical workers are expected to total 697,000 over the five-year projec- 
tion period, reflecting the greatest expansion of Jobs as well as the 
largest nurnber of replacement opportunities among the major groups. 
Approximately one out of every three new Jobs for clBrlcal workers Is 
expected to occur In the service industries* Trade industries will pro- 
vide the second largest number of naw Jobs. 
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'^o^Sf Ih! L"T^'^ divisions omploy scalier nurnb..-. of cierica, 

workers, they never f he I ess constitute a substantial oercentaaf. nf +hl 
■ as? " divisions. In-finance 't^^^l^.t.l 

DeJcIn-; ^f^f^^P'«'/°^kers In clerical occupations make up abou^ S 

l^^^ll^llon^^^nV^T^' '"''P'^' employment growth in r I. 

r ■ Ms? ^'^'^"'^ Prod-Jce a substantial number of new clerical 

i- ■ stenlqra^^^^^ ^'^^1"' Smup, Job opportunities for 

g,. srenographerb, typists, end secretarfss will exceed 270 000 or 59 n-r- 

' hnnL°- '°!^' ''"^ occupations. Job opi^ortun t^= for 

i ?ha Jota?" abnuf ?8 p^rc^nt of 

Inrin^+r®^ Of employment growth, over the projection period, in the 

■ Wo ke^s w m ;f I'" 'If' Craftin^rnen. and Kindred 

workers will be lower than the rates fiPothgr industFfii"~17r^dH7+T-.n 
raplacemant rates for craftsmen are the lowest of a famo^q Ihela I ' 
occupational groups. The outlook for this occupationafcatnorv if '.r 
a relatively small number of total Job opportunities ?or tJf?o?er'.t 
period. The construction industries are Lpectad to a^d ^^ar y 20 5no 
era tsmen over the five-year period. In manufacturing, nearly 600 
durirrrgoids^eclorf^ ^ ^^^'^V of which Siu be In^he^^ 

rpnfSlwlK''"H +^^«,9^"«^«' for blue^collar occupations, employ^, 

ment growth and worker replacement rates for Operatives the semUki l^d 
component of the blue-coi lar group, wi I | remaTf^iT^e slaS'^ ov 'r 
ail average for the period 1975 through I98C. Employment for oner a ^1 — 

s NL^:^jirp:o:?diT^ - -ntirerfftjrma^^f^:;::?: 

cateqorv SnuJj+ur n °^ ^'^'^ "'^'"^^^ J°''^ occupational' 

S ^ r'"S '® expected to provide nearly 54,00n new iob-^ 

for operatives over the five-year period, an Increase of nearly nine ' 
percent Opportunities wiil be distributed through the dCrabe a S 

Sail id. T'' ^'^^ '^^9^=-^ concentrations in abr?^aT.d 

metal products, electrical and nonelectrical machinery, and appareh 

Jobs for transport equipment operatives are primarily in the tran^nnrt- 
t.on, communications, and utilities division, in trade and In ?he 
, , service industries. The largest concentration of Job opportuni^?ee for 
transport equipment operatives Wilt be In local inter-ufban transit and 

' ope^at? as^M? bf??- It'd^h of Jo, opplrt!n i Ifas ^^r 

operarives will be I imi ted by the relatively low replacement rates for 

r"It?Jn o?97feI'r' '^^^^ ^roup. Replalement nLdftn 

: «nt%eS;v:^;'^^^"^ P-+-"'-'y for transport 

f^ninf °f "P°^'°"s, Which make up about 13 percent of the state'^, 

^ tun ti^fJ^^lo?f;f^' ^° ^'""'^'^ '5 percent of the total Job onoor- 
tunities from 975 through 1980. Although the growth of Jobs in ^S.^... 
occupations wM I lag behind the overall rate of increase, the lot- 
TaraT f J°^°PP°^+"" ' + '^^ for service workers wl I I be^^ela^iva v 
large, reflecting one of the highest worker replacement rates In the 
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major groups. Jobs in service occupations are restricted alfnost entirely 
to three industry divisions* the service industries, with about 55 
percent of service occupation employment; trade, with 29 percent; and 
public administration, with about It percent. 

Among the service industries, substantial employment gains are expected 
in health services, cleaning services and pgrsonal services. In the 
trade industrias, an employment increaSQ of II percent, representing 
nearly 34,000 new Jobs, Is anticipated for food service workers over the 
flve-^year projection period* Service occupations in publ Ic administra- 
tion are led by the protective service group, the category that includes 
firemen and policemen* The rate of job growth in this group will exceed 
16 percent^ providing 16,000 new jobs from 1975 through 1980. 

Replacement needs and new Jobs from Industry growth, combined, will 
provide over 118,000 Job opportunities for food service workers over the 
projection period* The corresponding number of Job opportunities expected 
for health service workers will exceed 76,000; those for personal service 
workers, 57,000. Total Job opportunities for all servlrA workers during 
the projection period will exceed 390,000* 

About 31,000 new jobs will be producad for Laborers during the five-year 
projection period; total Job opportunities during that period are expected 
to number 65,000. The largest numbers of opportunities will be for gar- 
deners and grounds^keepers, stock handlers— primarl ly In retail trade, 
and freight and materials handlers. 

Employment of Fanngrr and Farm Workers is eKpected to decline by about 
15,000 over the five-year projection period* Job opportunities from re- 
placemeht needs will more than offset the decline, resulting In a Job 
opportunity total of about 27^,000, Employment losses are expected In 
all farm occupations except the category of farm manager, which will 
show a Job increase of about 12 percent* 

Future Futi4X*e soaistal aonditionBj both emtemat as well as internal to 
Societal postSBaondwny eduGatian^ ar*e important to the deaign of Cormu- 
Con- nity College poliaie& md ppogPomB^ There i& a need to aonsider 

ditions the possible futm^e even though rmah i& unprediotable^ As 

poiiaymakera better imderstrnd the vmge of vocation posBibie 
in future aonditionB^ the better equipped they cn*e . to make re- 
quired dmaisionB* Several alternative aBBtmptions c^out 
futWB aanditionB will be developed during 1976 to aB&iBt the 
Board of Governors in BpeQifying plati objeativee and poBsible 
aofitingenoies* 

Some sense of possible hjture conditions Is basic to planning* Everyone 
faces tomorrow and beyond on a risk basis. The challenge Is to minimize 
that risk by anticipating a broad range of possible pitfalls and oppor- 
tunities. 

Consideration of possible future conditions affecting Commmunity Colleges 
should specify both (a) trends interna! to the system; and (b) societal 
conditions external to the system. Both the spectrum and assumed impact 
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of alternate conditions within that spectrum may be arrayed on a geo- 
graphic scale from global to local and on a trend scale from optimistic 
to pessimistic. 

Techniques for predicting fyiyre change ' > r , developed in recent 
years to provide an aff:c;:,.t sybter-^' , -'.cesi for transforming un- 
manageable uncertsinty imo measjU'au;'^ ;,,u manageable risk. These 
"alternative futures" attempt +o er.nonipass a wide variety of plausible 
changes in the quantity and o^jal ity of human experience. A procedure 
often incor-porated In developing altornative futures Is, the Delphi 
technique invented by the Rand Corporation in the early i950's to 
develop consensus estimates through well-informed opinions of a qrouD 
of experts. - ■ 

Basic to futures methodology Is definition of a number of fundamental 
variables which may be given a range of values over time. The number of 
variables defined may vary with the need for refinement and complexity. 
Some future scenarios may require values for Just a limited number of 
parameters, while others are designed with hundreds of permutations of 
possible outcomes. Typically, futures scenarios are composite assump- 
tions reflected in alternative values of economic, social, political 
demographic, technological, and value-attitudlnal variables. 

Values may be specified In two general contexts. In one context the 
economic variable may be quantified In terms of cost-of-living Indices 
hourly earnings, annual cash Income, hours worked per week, and occupation 
specific unemployment rates. Utilizing a different context, staff of 
the Western 8ehavioral Sciences Institute has developed a set of trend 
categories each with a set of alternate modes representing different 
dirertions a future trend might take. In this context, economic vari- 
ables for the United States are (I) economic structure, (2) economic 
performance Inside United States, and (3) economic performance ab-oad 
For the first variable, alternate modes range on a continuum fr. 
panding private initiative to dominant government Inlt;^jt:ve. 
second variatle ranges from prosperity to depression the thJ'-c v-orn 
competitive dominance In world markets to a declining ability tn compete 
This open-ended, graduated method Is designed to simplify extension and 
revision and to provide a broad analytical framework for developing any 
conceivable future that can be logically art'culated. ' 

Another necessary component of futurizing Is measurement and track Inq of 
actual trends over time^ in effect, measuring the future as It arrives 
One familiar example Is the projections of enrollment for Community 
Colleges. When scenarios are more general, the problem of trend measure- 
ment and interp.-eTation may be more difficult. However the general 
procedure is st|-uctured, its function is to permit a coherent and in- 
Ternally consistent narrowing of focus from the broad scenario to a 
particular geographic area or human need or activity. 

The following discussion covers, first, internal trends for postsecon- 
dary education taken from recent literature and studies; second recent 
work on futures by the Educational Testing Service; and thi rd. a Iternative 
futures developed by the Stanford Research Institute to descr be genera 
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societal conditions. As noted esrUer, construction of several alterna-^ 
' /' tive futures/ specIficaMy for use- in Community Col lege planning at both 
state and local levels^ Is scheduled for spring 1976, Material is 
presented here simply to provide examples of such information. 



jnterna I Futures 

Colleges In the I980^s will be more flexible, allowing students to more 
aasi ly fnttrsperse academics with rravet, employment, and/or national 
service. There will be variations on the work-study arrangements making 
possible, for example^ ©^tensions of the external degree program In 
which students are given credit for experience. More short-terfTi courses 
are forecast as a result of people needing to upgrade their training In 
less than a full semester or quarter. Courses will reflect the increasing 
technical needs of society. Courses relating to the health professtons, 
data processing, and agriculture, technology^ particularly In the area of 
ocean farming, are expected to show significant increases in the 1980-s 
and beyond* 

With increasing enrol iments In the t990^s (16 million nationwide), it 
will not always be feasible to have .separate large campuses. Colleges 
will resort to. In some cases, a traveling faculty, television, cas- 
settes, audio-^vlsual aides, and the like to reach a larger area and more 
diverse student populations. It Is estimated that by 1990, schools will 
pool some resources, while diversifying others. 

Four major trends are typically discussed in ^'futures" literature: CI) 
increased erirol Iment of the nontrad f t i ona I student, (2) rise of al terna- 
tive educational institutions, (3) decreased undergraduate occupational 
preparation and certification accompanied by increased short-time pre- 
paration in skills, and (4) dimlnuatlon of compulsory education. 

Enrollment from the traditional age and ethnic population Is expected to 
either decrease or stay fundamentally the same untl t 1990* The only 
segment of the popy;atlon to increase attendance at institutions of 
postsecondary education will be ^'nontrad itiona 1" age and ethnic popula- 
tions* Older students^ racial and ethnic minorities, housewives^ and 
blue-collar workers are already beginning to place stronger demands on 
postsecondary education* This trend is supported by predictions of the 
Carnegie Commtsslon. College enrollments are expected to rise approxi- 
mately 1$ annually until 1981 when there will be a lull In terms of 
absolute numbers/ There will be about 10$ fewer high school graduates 
In the 1980^5 than in the I970's due to a drop in the -popu lation among 
this age group* In addition, fewer high school graduates will go 
Immediately on to college* Competition for students may result from 
the enrollment drop-off reaching the college level fn 1981* Colleges 
will seek to maintain enrollment levels by attracting new segments of 
the population away from other institutions. This will be a strong 
force for educational innovation* 
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^ti^^Jrl ' contributing to this trend will be a mounti g [r^portance 
attached to currency of training and the nacessity, imposed bv soc Sa I 
c^f'Jr 'TT' ^^^^ technological cha ge 1^ 

col leal cImou. ?h " "f'r ^'^^ '^^-^ confinameni to the 

?h "'"P''^-, Jhe survival of many Institutions will depend on how 

w? caf ?off J° " "-"+^^d'tiona| students. 'rhiVtren 

will call for a major curncular and personnel adaDtion In the r^mi wo 
decades Decreases are expected In degree credit prograr^s whri« ^hc 
number of non-degree students Is expected to rise IbAy 980 f ' 

peoDle. The format and courses offered by the Comunlty Colleae mu- + 

^eaSimtn'" ^"''^Th '"^'-e^'ng'V "^obNe, resulting in a greater ml^ of 
academic work with travel, employment, and national service. Ma v 
people will Change Jobs several times throughout their I f.:;i J \h,. 
needing retraining, or upgrade themselves as their job chlng<^s!" 

There will be an Increase In alternative educational institution^ 

es^'Mfn'"'' 2000 -It^rTTtirnit^^ 
categories (I) government-funded vocational education renters, c?) 
trans ormed educational institutions (such as CuNV's Middle C^\^,\^ 
(3) alternative institutions involved in education (such a? us nS';. 

sue s'chi'ao-?''""'' °^ --'-titutional ad.ca^Von roso S^'' 
K^di.h as Chicago's learning exchange). 

These alternative educational forms will mean very significant and 

morhl' -?°"'f' '° traditional higher education. S ^ CLe= 
t.tron has already begun with proprietary schools now consfdered a Lrt 
of postsecondary education by the federal government and prov^'d Jc'^. 
to government grants. Equally important will bs the romp^m oTfr™ 

.f.cant enterprise and such operations likely will become stronger. 

The third trend is the most paradoxical. Oespite recent trends to th« 
contrary, decreased emphasis on undergradu ate occLK^atroL I !h 4? J 1. 
?rntfr:;:;rar^!^^ " Vears.-SB^H^Tf^F^^ 

(!) The majority: of students graduating from college enter oro^ 
fessions for which they received no professIonSi preparation. 

(2) Achievement in college, as measured by grades, bears I itti^ 

tlInl"FaItnr'="°H''"' '° ^-^''^---"^"t In po^tecader^I H ?ua=. ■ 
and «lf^ ^^K-'' motis/ation. socl oeCDnomi c background 
and self-concept bear much stronger relationships with success 



(3) Knowledge is expanding at such a rate that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to master even a small part of extant 
knowledge in any one given field. 

(4) College graduates are finding that '^heir acquired knowledge as 
undergraduates is out-of-date. 

(5) An increasing disregard by many youth fo'^ material accumulation. 

Career training industries and service organ i zat i oris are rapidly learn- 
:;a i iic skills of instrucling and applicability of knowledge io specific 

tasks. Future predictions point to even greater increases by these 

-"oups. Likewise, alternative certification programs such as law and 
jrsing are increasingly being separated from coilegiate preparation and 

more are indicated for the future. 

All of these factors combine to suggest that undergraduate education 
eventually ma\ decrease its emphasis on vocational pi c^r ' ion and 
increase its emphasis on human development. The overa; rollmc t 
implication would appear to be one of decreased undergr uate enr^/il- 
nient. Vocational certification is a powerful impetus 1^ ...ollegiate 
attendance. Its diminishment will decrease attendance. However, public 
Community Colleges will have the largest growth rate of all schools. Of 
those planning to enroll in colleges, there will be an estimated 252 
rise by 1982 in those choosing the Community College. 

Bowen and others stress that the future will demand increased social 
service. In fact, we may well experience some prescriptive quasi- 
volunteer social -ervice requirements. Taxes may not be sufficient to 
carry the burden of increasingly necessary social services. Added to 
this is the growing obsolescence of knowledge and skills. Both of these 
suggest that there will be increased need for short-term preparation in 
skills and knowledge, with the largest emphasis on skills, both tech- 
nical and interpersonal. If higher education recognizes this, as in all 
probability it will, there will be increased enrollment. This increase 
may not offset the decrease that occurs becau^ alternative certi- 

fication and alternative institutions, but i1 i I be extensive and 
s i gn i f i cant. 

The fourth trend is probably the least grounded or predictable. There 
may well be a major reconsideration of c ompulsory seconda ry education . 
Recently a task force of rhe Kettering Foundation supported the notion 
that compulsory education should be cut back to age 14. The enrollment 
consequence of decreased compulsory educatioii, however, is unclear. 
More may attend higher education because more are eligible, expanding 
the age populat'on downward as well as upwar'd. On the other hand, 
diminishing compulsory education may break ihe psychological lock-step 
of schooling. ^'Stopping out'' may become easier. With more stopping 
out, there seemingly will be less continuity to higher education and 
possibly a resultant decrease in enrollment. 
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-I^grn al Future s 

Factors affecting rhe Community Colleges, as well as other caqment^i of 
higher education in California, were analyzed recently in a'study by^fhe 
Educational Testing Service for th . Legislature's Jo i nt Comm i ttee o, 
Postsecondary tducation. Among the elements evaluated were: 

(I) Between 1975 and the year 2000, the Bureau of the Conzus 
foiocasts nationally the foMowinq increases In abi-nlutn 
nur-ibers in population: 

a. Under 20 Q% 

b. 20-34 9^, 

c. 35-49 76'? 

d. 50-64 ::■>% 
o. 65+ 30't 



i^opuLjMOi; rjrowtii in tlie 
25 years will occur among people 35 and older. 



(2) tat i ier retirement from the work force. 

(3) Flexible retirement plans with options ^-.r part-Mrrw emplo 
ment prior to complcvte retirement. 

(4) California's higher than national level of educational attain- 
ment. 

(5) Shift in the occupational structure in America from a prepon- 
derance of industrial jobs to white-collar and service jobs 
from production of goods to provisior ~,f services. This shift 
carries a large potential for empio '^ility and for new 
training requirements of new occupa n 

(6) Shift in character of work, especial, California, to 
increasingly know I edge- i ntens i ve in nature. 

(7) Trend to declining and flexible workweeks. 

(8) Variations in work/life styles. 

(9) Trends in technological innovation end knowledqe Rxpanaion 
Rapid Technological change makes trainincj acquired once early 
in life an unrealistic operational mode. 

(10; Trends in redefinition of women',-, roles and oF nuclear famllv. 

The following material is taken from a report di crihino three "external" 
futures developed by the Stanford Research insliwHe Center for the 
Study of Social Policy. The three alternative futures (called "Dynamic 
Status Quo Extended," "Fconomic Di sappo i n tment, " -and "Cultural Transfor- 
mation') are described as "together ... a minimally encompassing rang^ 
of future contingencies against which a given policy strategy or set of 
long-range plans may be tested." > x bex or 
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Thu Dynanuc St-nhj-^. Quo [Jxtti-rvhd fiji\r^o, ar^ \f'\ i)n irn[)ji0'5, i^j^".;r,',.,mri^; a 
continuation of = r I onq- r-::rm h^jnd;, H^ia f Uvjc iiJi^Krl't-H'i .^-d our^ soch-^ty 
during rt.jL;t^n-t d^: — The rrc-nomic L/ 1 sapno i n i 'ip. n f- future ib ono in 
which various sac 1 ..o and occKHjfnic problems: provo ic b»v ufifn^nayuau i h, 
heading to a f^ubb^lant i a I I y declining au i i ty of I I f o for rnc^r rnoricans. 
The Culturai Truirv-orrnui ion fijrurv,: is Oiv^ f\\Cit miiijhf offferce f roi/i [•.coriom i c 
D i ^^u-.iv;} 1 ntffM.'nt o v^'dy i=o rn'jolvo othforwiso unrn..in'jr]o.ib I e [.'roblem'- or as 
a rt^buli ch:;uio i fi^.: [?v}rov^p Morr", cjf ^.cci.;i r*:;;i!t)\, 

^oh:;'Ctiori ^.^f Mi-''-.o r i rt i csj ! ;:i r futur^-s nr*-'no ur^on \^vir^ rritorin: 

M ; IrfOy '.o-o; o..' L'.- rJ.juvonl : tuOir'V, iTKii' >.;./uii:] fc-^ o.of uiO 1 y ^jniot^go out 
O'f i i -i?- pr'r.o-.er;r ( o3 ^oj.j.io nv;:v '•.i:^f"i hiVi:^ M'^nriO ^ .o* ! s In th- rw ':-,->fi I ^■^fuj, 
■--■■jn 'quo; o I y , 'iior^j of.. . ■ . \--. i w 1 ■ i n .jur inrnpor.jrs ^-joiv-ry ifuvr 
boor .-1 ^3frono ro^^oob 1 .jnr- "o^^ ^/.i h 'T 'i h-':;o thr^-,; f 'j hir^--, ) ; ■.'.■vT); . j , [h- 
future^ oTo df-'onnod to " t r I ■ jn; ; i -i ^ o'^ :i rofiqo of uficofO o I n t\ Mi'^y 
rop -oo^o:.'^ -'jur ;:l"'./rnpi ro bijunU tfiu rnritM^ ^o' i i k^-; 1 y p^_ooo P i li i i ^''s ovnf^ 

th'^' r O-.rM.- , .■.^,-.h Ojf..^'-r, jv. - -V ; ^ f tMO.-^-| ; O-,;- o; 5- h ;n'0 

n . • _'pj;_:^T U ^> 0 UP j: X T ■ - i d O - L I fl j fu1urr:= (from 1 ho pr0-5Ont un M ; :! 1" 

"n:oor l^i'^'^'^'^^^^-^ ojfro": ThT h oJ . .onion:]! fy ool -nJijrir.q -Olnr■oc1^■■^ of 
^-xiGlInq .Mnori:.on vniuo^., 1 roo r 1 1 ut i orr: , :ind ! i f o— t y ^o. . Wh i !c- rii*>ro 
will, of .oojr':.o, bo .:.h:inqev, tht^ prN;::Ooir ^ fructur-:' cof rhh: rnit-jd jloio^i 
• ^"'1 ho obh.; r-.- -jd^ipi' 1o t[^^^'7j.e chiro:^-.. wiiriOul^ : o ■ in i f 'Ct^rit ! o.^r^st i f oo 

Viirhin fhv: I'niPod StjTr^\ i h'.o^? \z .;; r-^vM ; ; ; irt i ^^oi rq tho ntondy qf^^-^wth 
eoononiy, P-.^r cnrotii wirofnp lovol -. c^.o^^Mmio ro tnrroar^o, a I th;nijqh th-^y 
nifOy ooro^ ion.j M , i ovo i off or^^ --n f,^M i? I lo qnd 1 nc.omo d i hofq- 1 bu t i ofi 
r^omo i ... .lO y' .onP lur to i lo^i jI robonio ' ..^pu i j i 1 o.i qrowld)^ on 1ht^ 
'jtnor hund, j-^xper i once^i n blowing rate of incro.;i^.o until about tho year 
20vJ, when Nio populoMon n rnb i M .o.^^. . In ^pirv of higher prico*^ duo to 
inflaMof^ --hiiyi ror.Gurco shortqqo'L^* Arno^ooons con lo - ■ to i^qucrto hiqi. 
4'dndeifdb Of ; ivli'i'j oi i ;i niqfi i ovo Hi or Os)f03unipi N'^jr o ornpha^is is 

placed on oon^ump-|- loh of sorv ji^, than i^n con^uimpfion of physical gc^od^, 
how over . 

in Trie p'osont^ Arnoricori socioty continues to iuly on ycionco and 
1oohr;olocjv 'o ivjO/lvo coc i a ! and -oo' i ronmonta i po;bionia. 

Private buainoas und induat^'y coniifiuo present troifn^ toward increasing 
coopcation v/ith govornoc ■ 'ird conooiriOOj t i on of ocu:..^'rdr pov/er in a few 
major corporat I ons J which ■ivinotu the national and i n i to^nat iona I oconomy, 
Busino:^^? itsolf i n i t i a fo:-- ■ ^^ajor offorr fo trnproye worker satisfaction 
and, under government fOo;:,.:inq? businei^s cooperates in preventing further 
major doter i oral ion of the on v i rorsmont . _ ^ 

Shor^ogea in the aupply of raw muico iata and the Incroasinq .omploKlty 
of institutional management induce aome important changes in manufacturing, 
marketing, consumption^ and invostment patterns. Hovwver, business 
leadership becomes skilled in adapting and succeeds In preventing eco- 
nomic breakdov^n white preserving profits through ^'price rationing" 
during periods when shortages are critlcaL Official government policy 
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conyn.uo;. io cnii for lull em, | ,;>yn.nr!- , h,|- a,, it h.n-omo^ .l,...r lh,Mv, i, 
-'''V'''"' ' '■-i'^<^'^in;nri '.Ifuailou in which th.^r^ ' 
unempiov,r:.,;.r i ,v. r i fy grou!). wtMie unemMoyrnnnt i 
r;ep, low .jmono the nuijor i ty , eiioric; ^0!^poci/Hlv it i n f I rrt i :,ru^rv ) to 
rcacn -.he n^rd corv^ ui,..mp ( ..-.v.-i r,.m„n n minini;.!. AllhoiHih a (iiMrc-inl— 1 
u.,:rri- h.is r,v.-;,,-.j mucr, con:, i d..r<) r i on , Ih.. con ven |- i ona I 
I ' ■• ■ir.-icht"'. ,ji i : pr:,-jijri, if,,!.-,. 



''''r' ■ ■ifong ifui itutlons -.nTroM-d by cautious anM^-pl 

Ht:r^;-:^- ^^^-Pt.tiun. fcr tho transition 

::;r;V,.--rr,";'.'?^ ^'^^^^ '^^^^^-^^^^ -'--^ -^^^-V oercol.a ,o.,d in .hair natio^ 

th... d- no, strike out tor ,.,nv n.Hv frnnir 

:;"/"f^:^?r ^"^'^'-^'^^ --^ — -^tv . s.ii.n.d p..: :/,.;:, jo" , t " 

■ "'^^-v ^-Jvo to ul-tdi' rfecticn. 

H^S'HLudsiiLfp:::-'-^^^^ In 1-;, ^ut.ro •.ncrr.. inn from fPo . - 

-^ooncn:c est „ s, ,s,. i.,;, ,570's "^^ , n i "f 

uur,.or.,t on. o.n r i co incrQasos, ot ,.ey imported n,w tP,-.Hs a 

z"^" -"'i^-r- Chromium), wogo dOT,.nds of public sooPsr wornor./"' ' nnd 

-tor..nt;on in th. ,^...0.^. An incro.slnq.v mr -so " 
T. in .urertucracv persists in he pursuit nf ^:ne i o, ,t i .o wol ar- .ol ci..^^ 
;:^tVS", ^--^-^^ -°Sra.s (weitor . social .ocur i ty .n^^ „ r"' 

become .ncreaslngly un.ble to sustain tho ioonorn. ' 
r;:''^.rr4- ^'^^ economic col lapso. A col lapso or noar-co! lap.o of 
;:;Tj;';;i:,;:-:"^""' '^^^^--^^'^^^V .y.tem a -sal ..-.sibiliry .ns mav occur in 

br^Ikdown'irth' ■declining levels of consumption lead to . 
Dr ukdown ,n tho loo.ls of confidence and trust throughout sooL^tv 
.er.ous problems, such as crime, alcoholism, suicide .,nd famNv ^i^Mn 

''!^^'^^^^ ^uooosstuNy ^da rto^h:"""- 

riso in bolh dissatisfaction is pandemic. Thero is a 

rise in both the number of criminal acts Dy Individuals and Sy orasni^eH 

trv'to "oTIh'-' ^^^^^''^ ^-^^^^h^'dor coa I i t ions p: ^Lp o U ' 

t^^ Inti^fl'^";'; ,'"' '''' scapegoats are easier to blame ^hln 

reau ^t- ^^y^'^'^"^' ^^'^^ ^^^^ become irnpossiblo 

to r«guldte Satisfactorily. Progressively more severe form= of ronr ^ 
ere use ag,i,,t those who protest violen^|y; p r i son o^ul i o /t^S^^ir 
dnd capital punishment is restored. ' ' i-.Tcasc 
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Per capita income and wealth bQcomQ less and less equal, and strong 
regional nn6 racial dlstincii' : emerge. 

Although the poNtiC£3l system remains a multiple party representative 
democracy, there is a sharp decline in both the degree find directness of 
citizen -influence at the national level, but an Increase at the local 
and regional levels. The increased disenchantment with the federal 
government combines with the existing social and economic stre^^5 io 
increase the- probability of the emerqence of o popular, narismatin 
I eader , 

There ! ' ■ i general reversion to '^trad i t lona M' basic valuer f^^r many but 
not for= ill; social exper imefvrat ion and dn^nrsity miqht be both subtly 
and axi icitly discouraged; an increasing number of people nevertheless 
exper i .nt with new Mfe-^^^' 

Th^ jenario Is dCTiinated jjnomic depression, poMTical ineptitude, 

la! and cultural convormity. In the anxiety for surv i va I /secur 1 ty 
rr ndividuals willingly relinquish personal prerogatives for socially 

a ptaUe values. Low levels of co> ..umption are matched by a low quality 
c life, ^md the society is confroniod with numerous fundamental problems 
for which }T has no solutions. 

Cultural Trans formation . The distinguishing feaiure of this future 
(starting to oe highT7 visible by 1980 to 1985, but with earlier roots) 
is the sweeping change in the parad igm--the system of basic premises and 
in-:t i tut iona i norms-^gcver n t ng t^o I ives of Americans. The change is 
not so much a rejection of the trariitionai value system as its transfor- 
mation to meet the perceived neeas of the present and of the future. 
This scenario flows from the period of social and political turmoil 
during the late i970's resulting from the Inability of existing American 
institutions to resolve the economic end political problems described in 
i^uture 2, In Future 3, however, i nstl rutiona I ineptitude leads to a 
reexamination of the traditional ways of American life and ev^entually to 
Transformed styles of life and sccial Institutions. 

Under lyinq the new paradigm night well be an evolutionary vision in 
which the qoals of growth Ir- personal and collective wisdom would re- 
lace fhotj of ever^ increasing consumption and environmental exploita-^ 
tioni hence, the central function of all social institutions would 
Decome that of human development and self-regulation, rather than of 
fostering bureaucratic effici-nrv ^md centralized influence. In one 
viaw of this future, the para id entail an' ecolog ica I ethic, 

OTphasizing the total commun^ fe as well as the oneness of the 

human race; involve a self-r :)n ethic, placing the highest value 

on the development of persond ,itlal; convey a holistic sense-of» 

perspecrive of life; balance anu coordinate satisfactions along many 
dimensions rather than overemphasize those associated with status and 
consumption; and be experimental and open-minded, rather than ideologi- 
cal I y dogmatic* 
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Thus this future is one in which the U. S. economy voluntarily comes to 
terms _ with new planetary constraints. The "new scarcity" of enerny ,.nd 
materials, natural fresh water, food-productive land, habitable space, 
and resilience of the planet's life-support systems would be sofin to 
dictate T ruga I use of these frotn now on. These constraints lead to thP 
develoi.'n^., t and introduction of new "intermediate" technologies, which 
are mo n,. t ruga I with energy and resources and respectful of^natural pro- 
systems. The process of automation of production is partially revprspd 
as human labor is substituted for mechanized maans of production Most 
of the^work population Is nevertheless engaged in a variety of servicR 
activrnes, mehiding 'Educating and loarninq, th^ ui^hibulion trad,-., 
leisure industries, and, very Importantly for both r^-asons of environ- 
ment and se i f-rea I i zat ion , maintenance, repair, and r-cyclinq antivitie^. 
and handicraft production. 

While there is "full employment" (probably involving a guaranteed annual 
income). There is a reduction in the time devoted to i ncome-earn i nn 
activities. Not only is the work week reduced, buf individuals spend 
more frequ> .r and lengthy periods during rheir adult lives outside the 
labor force m a vane+y of non i ncome-earn i ng activitleq rpiated fn' 
seiT-real ization. Such activities, in addition to pure recreation af;d 
leisurT;, would includo incre-/sed i nvoi ve'.;s.nt in public service and 
political work, individual education, pnd .jroup interaction. 

The ..•.•■iage per capita income level is less (perhaps two-thirds) than at 
present. However, the distribution of wealth is more equitable. -^hP-^f- 
would be fewer of the very ricn and fewer of the very poor. The level 
of consumption (standard of living measured In terms of resource con'^urnD- 
tion) wili be lower in this future, largely because of the influence of' 
the ecological ethic, the actual shortage of raw materials to support 
consumption at present levels, and the lessened emphasis on materialism 
inherent m the self-realization ethic. The possession of goods woul-' 
.>ot be unimportant In this Amer ;..jn future, but the materialism charac- 
c-ist ic of the present ag.' would be far less pervasive.. 

STAiE PUNS 

First First year etate-level plans czre oontalned in the Tecnrmmded 
rear changes in plcmning proaesges^ adoption of a new Statement of 

Philosophy and GooIb by the Board of Govemore, and in specif io 
plmmng efforts outlined for 1976, Specific plana cover the 
following ai^eas: 



1) 



Owtnges in pvoaedux'ea are proposed aailing for the sub- 
mastan of a five-year eduaation^ ocaupational, EOPS^ and 
student peraonnel sexviae plcms in February of eaah year. 
In addition^ cm amuat geneml aageaament of long-term 
needs and plms (by major auhjeat area) is propoeed to 
relate to faaili,:y ylan revteM^ 
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Tht: ^^'.-arJ of Gauur>ior*{.^ has aaapted a paaition statement on 
fimm-Mj for 1973-77. This statement rmognizeQ afprent acn- 
ditiox.6 i>i lohUfh aaiitinii mvaihrimtB unci fisaal 2 aquir&rnmtB 
nr-'-^ ir^c^PcaBinn faBiav thayi ntata genePal fund r^evmues. In 
viaw of tlda^ the BoaiK.! vmomnendB (a) improved provision 
fot^ ji^L'-.'th 'iri total diBtHat pevaymeSj (b) a neio m&ans to 
ffontrol the total Btate aPiai^e of thoBa revenmci^ (a) aanais- 
tipit wi'i^n tkia aontpcl^ a mopa effective mid equitable 

- , •y.rt: ^ i-j ii'^j) for ■i^atr^fhutinfj Ptat^^ aid 

arno>ir/ -u }U^pi-ta ^ (d) not ppoviding iriate aid far in&tpuation 
that pPV%'UHLu for lu^jpeatiorial vuPpoaeB^ d^) Pevtsad, 
n:jr ^ytt-f. ortiona^j ^^tudimt fee atPuaturc, (f) Pavinhr^d 
■ -^fht pru^u'ivn ^'ai^u'U pPoaedureB ^ and. (j) rniji^e 

explicit Jt:^t:pirjt po'Li^i^^;:^ on repeated aoia'se anPollmentG. 
'■f!^.zr 'U' r/^ fu^idiriij pi?liaiei^ will be [^haaed ovt^i' a tJir'^c-yf^'ai' 

-dpiioiit i'onipal t^ahniqiip^ thi? state nharrii would 

:dk,PLj ajyy^ i-.: p^:Pae}iv of aoilcaa oOBts in 1976-77 arid, 
fup exc^^^ad ppcj^::^atcd incrca^^os in panti'al fimd reve^M^^u. 
:^cai'L: pultc::p ^'^■>:)^}'n::ee uaBLc t^o^ru f i y Loll^ge mission 
^^ : cic-p^rzt pr-.t:^- IK pPojrc^uc) Oji - ..rpcllmont. Suggeated 
: ■:' !:.:at07'r c'-^^io aid tak^ iyito aaaoimt gvowtn in avail-^ 
-l ' ■ Btat^:: / uihjKu^.:: iinid tJic d^jsipa to avoid inapdinate in- 
-'r-:-:i--rs -a: Ijcht- : 7:-.:.; ^]o^:'dcd to uunUini ^:OPr?itl .jrj:.'th in 
ao I lcip3 p Popi'c:::^:.^ . 

fpcjij-ities^ 

■.Kiiiyp:.:.^; r^POix)i:e<:i iK faailitt^s Planning apo' a) dolay of 
jdi^e-pffiXP plan suDrdsr^ioyi to Pebpiiarg of aaah year to allow 
foi' niap^ ''0^npl^2t^ looal forrmjlation^ h) (3lirninating initial 
DepaPtmoni: of Piyumoe peiiew of ppojeat plwiyiing giddes^ 
t lit i?:oPaa^iKa th ■ Lima far Finanao poviaw of pi^olim-inary 
p ijni paakage^ for bi^df^et dovalaprmnt^ a) Boavd of GoveinoPB 

.^inn^ior: of oapl - ' tAo/Lay budget r^qmsts^ d) BUpplemeriting 
Coinmmity Co ^ lege ion&tpuotion Aat to ppovido Qtate 

:it-:^}itng funda for loa^e^ rmit^ i^enovacion^ or alteration 
of faaiditfaR rn us^d vanq^x^rarily^ and e) giv^^^g the Board 
c^f Goi^enior^] . : looal distPiotB tha option of roviQing the 
^tuta and looi^ ^^kare of aapital outlay projoat aosts should 
■ Uavo fwiu.8 not bo availabl^^ to aovor 50 pm^oent of alt 
&ligibLO ppodoat.^, 

proposod tJi'Ot tm BoaTd^s roviow of now oollegeB^ 
'jonpuo:o^ and aoriain off-aampiw aent^yjs take place as part 
vj' tnc noi'-al planning ayal&. Suggeaii^d raviaions of the 
PastB<ioondn.v;j >Muoation Cnrr!rnier'*'r'r ^ pvooodurps for the mvim 
of n.o^j ^oj^-piiijoj and vff-aanpuB --otr.,:rB are alua included in 
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Second PiiPtket' plans fop i/it? seaond u<^ap {1977-78) mid bpynnri ' 
tear and ecnta-m&d in the BubtjtmHve solutions and futiwa ok'.:al.in.-<n 
Beyond deveZop>;d durmg tha J9?C plannim; pound. ' 



LOCAL PLANS 



Fi rst 
Year 



DistHat plana approved by bhu ^ionvd of ^.cvcmurr fov fmidiria 
cma t.mpl<'mcntat'on diaHng 1070-77 ineilude: 



\ -■■^7>^ cduaa:io>piI -l-uA-> plana indl-aate ^PIJ 
't^'^ ' ■ i^ocatioyial pronp-mm are Gnhcdul^-^J rb>^ 

^"^^f- •= ' difu:.a It^76~77. ^ Not all of m^a.: prigi-ajriG 

■ ,/ f^^^'' r^:jviau and arpvovai to thij Chcm^ujllc 

Ujj-uji... . : Patriate: aoyitiniw to <^-ikihynr:^> their r>v>7r.7r/ 
'^^-^^di^. ^U^:..^.jda pHcydtic.^ rnau bo altoihid. Thus,' mma 
pvagy^ima p'vapoi^ad for mplcmantatio}- diwinq 1970^-77 ma^^ 
DC dalayod for oju: 02^ more pf^arn. Co7Wc:Psoip, di-tidji 

Luentify yiaod far a pvocirairi that uaa not iJi tta 
^duoat tonal mciBtor plm. Such pvogrcvna mau bo iwbmittnd 
foY^ oevtou) and appraml uithin tho oxiating pnoaeriurc^s. 

The nwribor of now progrmnff pla?mod in oaah mador^ inotnur^ 
^tOTa^^c/a^^.^ipHn,- i^^ d-idiaatod in the table boh o, nhmg 
^^^^^^^ r^'^^-'ocn^uy.: incroaMo in nwnbap of progj^>V7:u 7r^r 
o:aan aroa. ' ' - - 



CQmjNn'Y COLLEGE PROGRAMS 



DTSCIFLUm 



Agnaiiltijv^ and ojopod. 

Posauraeo 
Ai'cdiiteatupe d i^:Jir■'y?v''ien^ou 

rjosiffn 
Regional Studios 
Biologieal^ SaimaoB 
BusineBs S /^miagoment 
Cofmnm iaation s 

Computm^ S Xnfar^mtion Soie}.oo 
Eduaation 

Enginmring and R&latod Fielda 
Fin& i Applied Arts 
Foreign Lmiguage 
Health Serviaes 
Home Ecanomias 



imWE R~(lF_ m7G RAm "'^'^~^^ 
1 9 75- 76 1976- 7?" Povaen tago 





25 


8. 3 


91 


7 


7. 7 


2$ 


Z 


23. 1 


176 




2,9 


896 


S£ 


3,6 


137 


9 


6. G 


130 


7 


6. 4 


37>8 


19 


5. 6 


941 


83 


8, 8 


me 


27 


5. 2 


Ml 


2 


0. 6 


4 SI 


87 


10. 3 


S37 


28 


11. 8 


16 


7 


43. 8 
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COmiUNIT^ COLLEGE PROGRAMS 





NUMBER OF PROGRAM:: 




UlhLltUlvit 


19 y 5-^76 


is / 6^ 7 7 






ExiBting 


pTOpOBQd 






338 


5 


1. 5 


LiLwar'y Saienae 


55 


S 


9. 1 


MathematZQS 


103 


1 


1. 0 




1 






Phyaiaai ^aimaef^ 


335 


7 


2. 1 


P&yahc ^sOgy 


9? 


3 


2. 1 


Pub tie Affairs S S&rviaes 


314 


38 


12. 1 


Soaial dai^maes 


518 


S2 


4.6 


Co-runeraial S^pviaei^ 


99 


5 


S. 1 


iKterdisaiplinciry Studies 


159 


3 


1.9 


Ai-'OPimtiaaship 


320 


21 


5.4 




692f: 




6.4 



The largest reiative growth is mitiaipated in the areas 
of regional studi^s^ healtJi aer'iyiaes^ home eaonomias^ 
UjTj^ cmd publij affairs and serviaes^ In tmvris of the 
niuiher af naj rrngpmns plmncd for implmentatian duri^.g 
ir^76-7'"j ^mgiriesring a^vd health serviaes are those with 
th':^ lui j£dt ej:p0ated gi'owth^ 



) Finance 



Th^ Beard of Coi?emar*B Fi?ianae statmnent for 1976-77 
proposas total state aid for CarrmAnity College operations 
in the amaimt of $543 rrillion^ of which $436 million would 
be dij- rihiitQd for gmeral formula atlocatian (apportion- 
me^t:. . . Thi^ amoimt is about eqi4al to that m%tiaipa.:':d 
uyLC.^'^'' ^^Ktinuation of the fivo p^raent aap. Unlike the 
aot , ^ : uer^ the Board proposal would he distributed for 
fuLL.^r. :'^:h on the basis of pci'centage equalising, TJiC 
Board vr-:jD:^nl also oalls for wi 8,3 peraent inarmso in 
the mmzQ'^ 7^&p>mue limit per ADA statewidL: (to $1^291) ^ 
aompixred U: 5. 3 poraent inar^iase m%tiaipatod under 
exiating sta'^ut::^s (to $Z:,2S2). The Board proposal is 
aor?7parf-d with ao'!ti.nuation of the Btatua quo (both with 
cmd uiithcut cap) in the tabic betow. 



^TATKWjDK V-1TALS 
With Cmp 

4&} fiMEd Pj^fiPpOUl 



6 SIMULOTJON 



STATE AJj 



v?:r ap tax 



UEvRNUL 



::HAnf; rate hmn/Am aid/ada 



The Btate ^har^ of the statewide, rev&nua Imit would dg 
about 43 peraent. The Bom-^d pPopoaal would authopise an 
inarease of about 4 aents in the statewide average genm-^al 
pi4rpoB0 tax rate. 

The effect of th& Board proposal on individual distriat 
torn rates depends upon the relative wealth of the distriat^ 
the growth of district ADA^ and the proportion of defined 
adults^ in the diBtriot. Generatly^ the Board proposal 
diBtributes a greater prKrportion of state aid toward 
those distiHatt^ with: 

(1) low Wealthy 

(2) rapid gvowth^ and 

(3) a large peramtage of defined adulte. 

The Board proposal wilt be phased in over a tJiree year 
period to avoid diBrniptiva affcata an uidividuat diatin-^-!^ 
tew i^ates. 



3) Faailities 

State fwiding for Cormmity College aapital uutLay durinq 
1976^77 is being requasted in the mnoimt of $8^. 3 millicm. 
This amoimt Would fimd 175 pro j eats ^ cmd be used for: 

Land AQquiaitiofi 4. 6% 

Working Drawings 1.5% 

Construation 17. 0% 
Working DrmJinga S 

Co-^'B -ruation 73. 8% 

Bquipmmit 3* 1% 

State fwiding for 1976-76 is $80,4 million (54 pi^ojeatB) 

of a requested $57.8 million (83 projects), resulting in 

m unmet need of $37.4 million doUar&--tmah of whiah has 

been aarried foziward to the i 76-77 budget request. ThiG 

year'B appropiHation is from the Capital Outlay Fund for 

Pubiia Higher Eduaatimu In order to meet aapital outlay 

needs better^ this fwid ahould be augmented by General 

or quarter^ he must hold cm appropriate California aredf^ntiat. Bach 

issue. 

4) New Sites 

A new major aentci, now wider eonatruction, planned u-.^^ 
open dm^ing lQ?6-'77 in Sm Frmcisao. ThL vaility, a 
domtawn eduaational oenter^ will aonBolid:^ ime of the 
outreaak progrmts of the Sm Franaisao distriat md uill 
offer a wide variety of aowem md progrmm. The emtGr 
has be&n reviewed and approved by the Postseaondari/ 
Eduaatian Comnissian* 
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Second Dtatriat planB trmtativtily ppopoccd foi' fwiding md Wiplommit'j- 
Yo.jr nnd idan diAjHng ID77-78 and hcyond inalndc: 



Beyond 



Thi^ precayit: durty^ibiition and futia'e growth in (■ormwiitu 
Oolieaa l?w^:puationai ppagi'ajns in swmardzed using data 
jYujm iJu' ChmicelLop' B Ofjioe invayitovi of aaadmiia pi^o- 

■ >: nij'i^eat nimhe)' of pVi p:'-wiy^ aw^rentlij f.fonduatcd in 
urigi .,:cviyin and Pdiaved j:. \diii busindO^ cDid nKmagernefii^ 
firiL: ^jnd applii^d arts. ^^ai^nacj <md health B&rL>ii:^(^B. 

?lP:^ grofjth in yicv ^- cxpaatad to hn 79^1 bp 

IPril:, an mapeaae c. " /r- the axiating wtal of 

(^^^j112 progj^amB. Tl . ■ -pnase will ba in the 

dinciplinc cf hi^crl.-^ .^■■r..-. - , - angine^fingy nrH:^nu7iti>in 

fav 41,4% of alL nei^ ■ • - The addition of busineni^^ 
J'iue and api^lied ox'tB^ i i^dd-ia affaivG then aceoimtu 

foi' tiJO-^thirdB of the new ppogp-ynG^ Lmi)^ Piealtli scpvic^^h 
pegional studies^ publia affairs^ and engineaping wilt ex- 
pcpiencB the graatant gpouth in p^paentaga tepms when 
aarripaTcd to the nimibe^p of ppogparns now reoopdad fop •saah 
diseipline. 

Bp 1080 it is cxpeoted that the diBaipliw^ j of buaines^^^ 
engineeping^ health sepvia^s^ fine cmd a:i'-plied arte^ and 
Goaial a^icnaoa will aaooimt fop ncaply SO^ of all ppogrmi 
offepinga in Caimnimifij CallegeB, 



COMMUUiiY C:;LLE0L FROGRAMj 



NUMBER or PR0GRAM3 



7o 1Q76-77 1977-78 1978-79 \') 19-60 
E^xistlny To be Imp j <, rron^^ed 



Agriculture & Natural 












Rez^sources 


303 


25 


1 1 


2 


6 


Architecture & Environmental 












Design 


91 


7 


5 


2 




Regional Studies 


13 


3 








Biological Sciences 


1 76 


5 


4 


1 


1 


Bu^tnass & Managemen^' 


896 


32 


21 


H 


Q 


Communications 


! ^^7 


g 


/ 


3 


1 


Computer & Informutic 












Science 


130 


7 








Education 


338 


19 


3 


1 




Engineering & Related Fields 


941 


83 


64 


16 


12 


Fine & App 1 led Artr. 


516 


27 


17 


5 




Foreign Language 


341 


2 


1 






Health Services 


451 


37 


38 


16 


9 



m 
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COMMU^JITY 



C f D 



f;X i S1 i no To h^. h;;r- , 



9 



■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ '^^z I ^r^nc-if 
■'1 i 1 i Tu ry S r uu i e--, 
r s ycno I r^; ly 

Pub ! ic Af fui ri; ^ '-.=rvic 
T;j1 u i 



■ o 
/ 



19 



PROGRAM CROWTH WfTlilN 



U i sc i p I 



tnginearmg djnd Related Pis^ldb 

Health Services 

Business and Managemant 

Pub lie Af f a i rs and Serv i cqs 

Fine ant App I ied Arts 

Aqri cultural and Natura! Rusourcus 

Home Economics 

Social Sciences 

Apprent i cash ; p 

Education 

ComniU''' < cat i oris 

Phys ica i Sc i ences 

Comrne rc i a I u j r v i ce s 

Architecture and Environmental Oosigri 

Biofagical Sciences 

Law 

Computer and Intorrnation Science 
Lettors 

LiLDrary Science 

interdisciplinary Studios 

Regional Studies 

Foreign Language 

Msthemat i cs 

Psychology 

Mf I i tary Studies 

Tota I 



im-.A of 



70 
Ci2 



23 
20 
17 
N 



I I 
10 

6 
6 
6 
3 
3 
2 
2 

__0 

794 



In. 5% 
7 ^\ 
9.5 

17.7 

7.6 

0.8 

! d i 



.5.4 

i ,8 

10.9 
3.8 
23. I 
0.9 
I .9 
2. I 
0 



I 1.5% 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PROGF^AMS, 1980 



Discip! ine 




% of Tofal 


En^:] 1 near i nq and Related 


Fields 


14,5 


Business and Management 




... * 5 


HQ3lth Services 




7,8 


Fine and App 1 i q6 Arts 




7.3 


Social \ i'?nces 




7. 1 


^ubMc Affairs and Servi 


i ces 


4.9 


r: di 'Cut i on 




4*7 






-i . u 


i'or-^ j gn Language 




4.5 


r^ers: 




4.5 


AnriciJitu^e and Natural 


Resources 


4.. 5 


Anor^ent i CQSh i p 




4.5 


^^J:T;;^ Economics 




3.6 


RSologica! Sclencos 




2.4 



The taole betou BwrmarizBS plms for Comminity Collegp^ 
distriatft in the yem^s 1977-78 thraiigh 1980-81- This 
inforrnatian asBimeB impl&mBntation of the Boaj^d of Goveimors 
fCnarna^ pi'^oposal md a gradiially d&areasing rate of inflatian 
GV^sr the neajt five yeai^s. It is also assiurmd that ADA 
growth iriLt be dear easing from 3. 8 pmx^ent in 197 7 --7 8 
to 0 par'-ent in 1980-81. Additional growth in ADA^ 
02^ inax'easB^ in rates of inflation^ would require increased 
eoipmiditureSj both state md laaal. 



chmu:eu,or^h office 

CALIFORNIA CO^n^ilA^tTY COu'jEQEB 
SB 5 SIMULATION 



PICCAL 

STATEWTre TOTALS HEVEJ]:;}! LIMIT STATE AID SHAHE RATE LIMIT/ADA AID/ADA 



7'i/l9. ^I.i3£.c;5w3l $^^36,^52*^+15 .^28 ,6849 $1,393^104 $597 +^6 

79/80 l,-^9"iS99,0^9 601,413,327 .^31 *7125 1*60? +106 692 ^ 4? 

Hh'2l 1,^25.128,124 657*839, 7T^ -^^^ *7192 1,711 +105 758 + 46 





OF 




STATE 


GP TAX 


mvEmE 


SHAHE 


RATE 


LIMTT/Ai.5A 


.428 


,6849 


$1,393 ^104 


.429 


• 6975 


1,501 +105 


,451 


*7125 


1,607 +106 


,U?1 


.7192 


1,711 +105 



TATE 



TPlg State share of thti statewide revenue limit is projeated 
to rmain at oiout 43 peraent through 1980^81. Givm. the 
ratativQiy modast growth in ADA projected for this yevii>dj , 
the statewide revenue limit and the amoimt of stat^ ttW 
Wjuld increase by an average of c^out tm peraent per yBor, 
Over the five yea^s aomrBd by th%& plmij bhiB represmts 
^ fifty p&VGmt inoreasB in state funding. 
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The. impaat of the Boavd fincvias. progiymi on loaal distriots 
would aonUnue to be phased in dm'ing tlv?. 1977- ? 8 and the 
1978-79 yerjjcs. Aftar l9?8~?d th& program would h<.^ fnllu 
zmplfMented, Statewide, th,^ inayeone in Ivaat a&'mkil " 
purpo^'n *.a:i ravee t.'s ppo,i vat^d to :.r. cfKte over the 
fom-> jlqx' period, raising the; avsragfi ..taisew-'de tax ya/te 
to aoauc 7g cents by 1930-31. flm aD^raqe rmmnue linrCt 
p'?.v ADA inarmae pmges from 8, I peraom. to 6. 3 paroent 
per^ymp ov&v the four yem> period, providing qveatetr 
■mf Lattoncn^y znareaBes than the exiBting SB 8 provisions. 

Data for aymlysis and the diBtriat ptcmidruj prw^v- — 

cirs taken from Can,mmUy College Ten-Yac^- Plans suhnkttod 
November, 19?i, ' ' ■ ^ 

^ffPParmit trend in futw'e aasignable equare feet i/iSF) 
of Jao: i ii :.-iB is tMard more spaoe pef student being 
avazlahle as a fimation of time. Atost of the innreas^ in 
space per loeekly Btudent contaat hour (WSCH) fa' 7 a in 
Laboratory and "other" alassifiaiations, Leotvre (alass^ 
room) faaiitttes are expected to remain relatively oonatant 
aurtng tne f%ve year period, at about 31 ASF per 100 
WSCH. Labor- tory (alaaa laboratory) space is esrppn^ 
marmse from *he 1975-76 level of 72 ASF per 200 WSCP tn 
a level of 80 ASF per 100 WSCH by 1979-80, an approximate 
10 percent iMnrease. TiiiB profeoted vnarease refleatt^ a 
trmid toward more imrtruotion in labs mA shova, partiou- 
Iwrly %n voaazional training. 

Instructional spaae whiah falle into the "other" alasisifi- 
aat%on aibpoj-y, audio-visual, audit 'Hwn and gynmasiuin 
space) %8 expected to inarease from a level of 69 ASF per 
100 WSCH in 297S-7P to a level of 66 ASF per 100 WSCH in 
1^79-80. Thia ia due to the development of balemced 
oampusea dmnng the immainder of the 1970 's-. 

There ia aignifiamt differenoe in spar- availabl e at 
amipuees md omterg. Faotora which a..., tribute to t/tie 
difference %n available space inalude (a) fewer adninis- 
trat%ve, famdty^ and support eer vices offices , (b) fmoer 
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. — ' . , . ' . '. .. . • 


■ ' - ' ' -- -^.-^ - -.i.--.-. .=^_^-4: . ._ j^. ,■ .;. 








, --y- ----- ^ ■ 




i'lAr'r DATA: 






1 p--— 





I i 



3t 



1 



5-3 



i X 



4", 











i 




\ 


1 




i 




! 

i 48. a 


■ 


' 177. ^> 


; lii.j 


11U3 
253*5 




J 
















i 


' 


IQ3J) 
323. J 


lent J 


















275.''. 


;:'75.4 


323.4 










235 o 


275. -! 


.r/5. 4 


323.* 














1 




06,1 










134.8 


113. c 
















39G,D 


1911.7 


4343.6 





I 






- ... w.. ■ 

























11] 
i 



.6115 

-.;i7i:C. 



TtPlal 



5.375 



f Adul! 



16 
17 

■!? 
1 7 



JiL 




ADA 


■ ijf=ri-.'-> 

f>r AHA 















ERIC 
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.ii^T;u"T ]hM^:im ^ROKiu^ 



:;.l-.\--..H-.V= =. .... ... 



i ■ " 



r 



sruttmr e » 

r ' 



i 





0! 


1::! 


39b. £ 


'ih 


0' 

Oi 




ic|! 2 








14/, 6 




! 




213.3 


171 




173.31 


1.74.0 




A] 


St?.?! 


5/0.2 




570.2 
570.2 



w 

mi 



1. 2 



40.2 

-47.a 



1.3 



Qtt.i'r 



0.2 



ERIC 
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OWT-XyrV I^LAKHIHG pi-^OFfLK 



11 



^^LAjri" PAT/ 




1." 
1 7 
4 

10 



^ ear 


H V f; Plj ». 




^"7,157.713 
38*700,335 

41,712,421 










ilte Aid 



16,031,085 

19,214,952 

52,011,393 
23.406,457 
24,810,307 

1 140. 41 



Ptr ADA 

T5O 
594 

652 

631 



59 
57 
61 
60 
60 



SOyiCg!j^_{lF_CPn^|E R^^ F LOT income ( Percen 



FcdePI 1 



11,7 

11. B 



tDtstrlbu t ion) 



Comb I ned 



45,0 



County 

XT 



ERIC 



A- I 17 

14 i 







i 




1 


r 








j 








' • / ' ' 






7^7.! 


7'' 1-0 




1 .1 ] 








^ 184*4 












400.3 




j 137.. 


: 137.:: 


1 133:0 




156*3 






i 






162,8 




. 153.0 














1 




350*7 






i 73:- 7 


775,3 


1019.0 


1061,7 


Si rii 














627,5 


629,4 


67\0 


052.5 


090.2 




10^.3 


104.3 


104. 3 


166. 5 


171.5 




731^8 


733- 7 


775*3 


1013.0 


1061,7 


FU\U \ hi. OF 












?iw PlKhJt 










J . s t , t . 


1748.1 


1895.6 


1 

13517^5 


5!397^4 






3205.0 


2587,2 


8517.3 


054.6*6 


















^953a 


44a 2. a 


22034,8,. 


L 2146.0 





tax 

T49iF 
,5153 
.4702 
.479^ 

. 4873 



ny7i63 

31,933 

33,773 

34,367 
34,991 



J I- 

31 
31 
31 

31 



P^f- ADA 

78^041 
70^347 

ai,6i4 

a7,42K 



Pt.T ADA 



36,0^ 
13-1 



1-4 



Off,* 



O.S 



inSrRlCT PLi-eUUHG PROrilL 



B 



1 



^■'0 -a. 
1 











. _.i 



1 



1' 

! 



..J 















■1.1 . •• 


































-- ? - - 













p.. J- 










01: 














4i 


















f ■ .; ■ . 



1 



;;-uL^_. ...... -^^.J 




EKLC 



1 . 

.-.:i..c . 



A- 1 ! B 
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liisTRiCT plannin:; i'ROhLi;; 



■a:.. 



■ ■IK. 8 



10, n;: 



i Ad 



i C 



ERIC 



0.0 



1 . i 



l4o 



DISTRICT PLAHNING PROFILE 



DLKTRICT- 



S4N JOSE 























n 


2 


2 














20,337 


21, »5 


59.3 


Go.o 


60.0 


185,861 


193,753 


205,666 


13,837 
195,158 . 


11,651 





PROGRAM nATAf 



si i 



ViCi%lQkl njm DATA; 



'iiMriLR OF i^muRA^m 



^11 



-rv 



ill 



! ■ 



285.3 



in. 2 



i:^7G^7^ 



150.4 



9^.3 57*7 



1170 



ru^Li or 



run 



233^3 



141, 2 
434*5 



434.5 



ij7G-7y 



13Q.0 
4^3,5 
155.4 
125a 

165,3 
154,7 

404,7 



484,7 
484.7 



161*6 
171,6 

155,9 
512,3 



512,3 
512,3 



57IC0 



m^. 1 



2113*0 
44C2*?? 

6775, P 



71. 



10907. 



i 












1 ^ 


1 

1 \ ■ . 








\ ■ 


J. ^ * ' ■ ^ 




1 






1- 










'7 i 


r " 




■ . ' j ' t ^ ■ " 












1 ^ < ^ ' .C' 




1 ; i 
! 


L 




■7"-.' ■ f - 









7 '^-r 



]4'.,133 
•75,-:-= 



__..!l-.iL,. 





f -'^f^t ' 


' I K *= '- 


J i 


• / 










1 -i , 1 











ERIC 



""■55. T 
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DISTRICT fUmm.G PROFtLE 



Drsi-prc-ri 



SAN LUIS OBISPO 



nitiL 


























5,o;o 


. L> 


5a. c 


yi.C 








' i i 










54,530 
















PHYSICAL FWjfr DATj^; 



i 



300 



Cd.Q 



SI ru 



1, ^msMxd 
2^ imsiii. 



111,1 



49.1; 

^79. 3 



30.4 



1J1.4 



IB1.4 



143.0 

^62.1 

38,4 
181.4 



18U4 

iai,4 



3^ li^littL, 



1005.4 
47^0.0 



1347.0 




A. HA 



1>TH 



St4»f Aid 



i>"i:-^^^^7i 
if357.iO'i 



3Q4 

3^7 



■7 



-^^57 
^:^7:>6 



ff.^ijidt'it ADA 


P.r AHA 


P r ADA 






3,e:n3 


]>s 
U 
I i 


i5'*.:h7 





... ....... 

J, i... j. 



ERIC 
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ntS'iiaCT iiMANNLHG PROFILE 



u;. v.uro 



.... .....L*!^.=.LiL 





r 








: 

! 

1 


J 


3 


'}, 





r 























I'll ,iCj 














VL/an DATA: 



J 



....V 



;u.9 



ERIC 



149 




,1 



A:,; 



..J 



17> 



.>0>JA;F :hf' 



^7.7 

171.7 



i?3-t : 173.7 



1^6.0 


1 2B,0 


147.7 


1 ^, 4 




no. 6 




37. ' 














266,9 


■V7.7 






173.7 







55 : 

4! o.G ; 



173.7! 155. 

I 1 

; I 

i_^i73.7l 



^13.2 









*.:..J.ir.t 














1,0 :3f) 






2,0 24 ■ 


/GO, 410 






?57i375 

















$ 




13 




17 












504 





















hah 




ho 3^0 


17337 

1^644^ 


~T7i 

13 
L5 
13 

i.3 


■ 150, S5 3 

141,1£3 

I49il3!i 





2yL 









31^5 








ERIC 



15 i 













J ■ ' '■ -' 








1= --.^h 



1" -1 --';n 





! '71 


rr;1 ,V 


























; 










12,6 






^ /■^'^ 


























0.2 









-7: 



: 1 

'J 

: 1 

: ii 



All I A 





I ; 


i 




i 


i i 

; 1 1 


5 





}6.7i 101 



14.G. 5 



31 ri! 



3' ^JhL^ 



27^.7 

27 4. 7 



159.5 

10.-3 
305.'' 



305.4 



M 1. 4 

lOu. 1 
95. -t 
IGC. 4 



/O.l 

313.5 



38.7 
117.3 
95. -1 

171,9 



84,3 



313.5 
313.3 



33s. 3 
336.3 



377. H 



Kill Jl,Si'i,il:3 
',337,4 

22ic.g 



.9 

6554.3 



3500.7 

13/EJ.4 



4367.1 



304.1 

505.7 



nsi . 4 
30.7 

93.4 

171. B 



.94.3 
336.3 



336.3 
336.3 



FINANCIAL. DATA fHB _6 S Inrj j. aelori 



.'■,"..1 



MmL 



4,07S,C61 

5,511,413 
5 , 390 ,724 



6 33 
913 
979 
1^045 

1,111 



■3 tuts -^ig 



317, 058 
1,590, 43^ 

l,9*e,539 
2,034,308 
2jiic,ia 



2SG 
310 
346 



34 

I 

3* 

33 

-3a- 



.5533 
.5950 
.5335 

.6001 
.GO93 
...6151.. 



4,087 
5,330 
5,632 

5,735 
5,3^3 



45 

46 
46 
4C 
J(;... 



Par iiJA 



101^274 
104,010 

100, ?J5 
124,007 



rear 



St»t# 



hi 



2. 4 
8. . 



M. 



ERIC 



A-123 

152 



.J.-.. 



r ' : - I 











^.^ . .... 






^ / = 






: ; I 






; '11 


IS"' I 


\ 











ERIC 



A- 1/6 

1B3 



j ,..1... 



0./ 



i 




I 



ERIC 



154 



ijiioTiucT vLMmim viioyii'' 



I A. 





j Mi , 9 


1 Bl . 0 


































'hi 





1 i 



35.4 
35^4 I 



EKLC 



155 



I'.iitxc-i piA^ium ynnrn.K 



— ..J 



1 i 



.... 



iK: ! 



71. J 

7.5 







1 i.:);.^ 




1 








i ■ 


i 1 








- 






i 





























_J 



1" ■/ . 



EKLC 



; ; . 

i:s: 



A- 170 

15u 



1 J, J, 



0.4 



EKLC 



AH. 50 

157 



ERIC 



158 



id;:, / 



407.1 



in. = 



3^n.^^ i -^^--O: ^5^*? 



39 ^.:} 



j 3670.0 
3670,0 



6362a 
6362a 



4883.0 
4883.0 



527a 
527a 



9,647, 3B4 

12,347,247 
14,216,771 



Per ADA 



1,053 

1,17B 
1,244 



2.759.059 

3.556,73^^ 

4,00/ 



^ 007,715 
i,lM6,141 



37c 
301 



23 

^? 

30 
■23 



.5469 

,5041 
.5042 

-5037 



Resident A'i^ 



9,^^07 

10,401 
10,662 
10,852 



23 

£4 
24 
24 
24 



Prr AM 



i4«,3ai 
151,063 

157.422 
168,67 
180,6^ 
23m" 



Per AfM 



j^ijpr-r^ aLJlgB^ FUND INC O^ffi CFgfCgnt Dla trtbutlon) : 



Federal 

3a.. 



State 



32.4 



Csunty 



A- I 32 

159 



57.3 
70.1 



Sludtnl 



XT 



OlhH- 



■1- 











. . .< ■ ._ 










































7.915,^73 
0, 303,42^ 



^1 



: *^^7^ 









( 






611. ? 










■ 

















.4515 

.4^00 



13,371 

14,113 
14,354 
14,608 



13 
13 



ADA 



'^71.3 

*:^7i.9 



Fiscal 



Coil n t jp 



0,8 




A- I 33 

160 



"44.(5 



ii 




10a. 7 



121.6 



jr-7.7 



■ 537. £ I 



1069, 



434,8; ran. 4 
r^o^al -It'/, 4 



1 fflrr 

1,330 



671 



IT 

57 



.6107 
.coio 



6,776 
7.354 

7,539 
iiiii. 



21 
21 
21 



98,117 
104^263 



Fr-r ADA 



Fu.*iHi i Federal 



54,3 



ii 




A- I 34 



^,4 



nthf 



^ . /I 
i 



113* a 



7 j * . I, , 



1 



■■'tUii*rii 



0,3 



EKLC 



162 



!ir.:7:vt;;r n:A?:r;i.H,; v)'X)vn\: 



J] 
; . i ■ 


I J. 














no 




! 









1 



CHai... 



,",.r ..-Tie'* 



,J..£„„.....j-„. ,;.fe'P-.^. - -^ — 



ERIC 



'103 




1 ^' 













--^=-5^-5. 1 ...L, „j.o_ 


...... l,J.. 




o 

ERIC 




A-i:i7 
164 





Id. 



.jI:;.:iuc=' I'mir^u: 



....... . 









1 


I 


1 













































151 

















I. ..S 



P 











i. ^ 




1 










!<;= - 




1 - 


























V ' 




i 




''!)'.'■' 

































(■- i ■ 



EKLC 



.... 



1 -•. J ■ -T 











I 


















//(:■, 






27,143 




56.4 




56.5 










1,00:! 


1 ,700 


1,7m 













I'K.I^ICAL Pi jot DATA: 























: lb, :^ 






i "'^-^ 




\ i.^ 
1 10. 0 


























1 u 


^ 


l_Uco 








-1.3 









5.7 






'•3 
1.? 
14.1 






57.Si 
15,5 i 
ioo.o ! 


.■■:.-CD 




0.2 
0.? 




i 




ipo.c 


_ EB,4 ; 






AJ. imfA 



I 

I I 
i 3 



'tat ' ■ . — 



15,20?, 371 
16, OS 3, so 5 



Per *» 



1,332 



5.530,^35 



504 

IS 



44 
44 



4;) 



*3f/ 



124.5 



f ) 



S i Tl i 



3^ ii!i«L. 



244 

?5^4 
104. 2 



r 



373^ 7 
379*7 



151,4 

144,0 
14G.7 

14B,4' 



4j2.9 



407,0 
5?2.8 



572.8 
57s* 8 



r.Ma 15013.4 



♦1 jOno* 

482.^ 



63 

15034,0 12644.6 



965. Q 



*6722 
.7014 



Tatsl 


f Adult 


10,571 




12,633 




13,341 


21 


13,563 


21 


13,810 




Mmi. - ^ 





455.2 
56.6 
224, 3 
174. j, 

lao.o j 
184.5 

MX 



639. 7 

639.7 







106,230 

9b,o?i 
100,033 
103^132 
115,007 





Ji. 



er!c 



I' nlyf 



0.4 



A- 1 39 

166 



Ml 



1,0 



0 ,.r= 



2.6 



iHHTi^rCi r'l^:^til}W: ru^^PtM^ 



■ 4 , 













38.5 






































fe^^i 




.-It: 










^ Adult 




Pf-r ADA 




m 




?5/ 


■^1 : .700 J 

^' ■ .0171. 


13,30^'. 


IC 
i£ 
iC 
IC 








..J. 







0 it, i?r 






HO. H 













ERIC 



/i-|..-!0 



i 



I 



0. 1 



;u 'I i 



JJf W f>r. i'Jt 



i 



J^-r^^j^- \ 



50 



le 
10 



10 4,50?} 



ERIC 



A-i 4 I 
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^'^-^ AGi': i CUL i'l M-io_ hX\[mi_ rl: sources 

1 ric k.:::iM: trr'^^o subjocr rieici des ignci I H.nL: which characterise 
vruciwfw-s^ ^fic;.Jty, i.jcilitias, ^vo'- ^1 f ir:jt6 ana daaree pronr.ifr; :i , 
'.;T.. , , hjvinc tc^ Co with li:^:^ pf^ocjuction man^jgcrnenl of food, 
fiuTui-^j i f i ber^ pi ant, i-crcj}t .jnci v/ h d f ; ;e ;^*--^ource$ . 



■.,;;€h:\.., ; j.. j . ; i ; o^; . r;.:. a e -;:rr-^:' .^r vr jjr::> 



■-':c , , rvj V i tv n-^ with The ^:cionco lire r ! i v i rKj sMarior 
iL ki Irs r-;[f::;^ ^jfiu p h-:jriQmenn ^ o^fOCinMy wii ■ i^^'^;,!!,] ro 
...f'rMF!^ i^r'C'vkr;^ r 0|=MtHrjC r 1 OTi druJ s 1 f '.jc: kiro ik k' ■ ur'^-.. 



kicl U'^ys f ho ^:.ci^ jj oct f d 'k,^\k ^na f' f ons which characterise 
i^Tudnr.k^, ^o-::ultvk f -^ick I i r i or: , cer^Tiflcate and dcjroe oronrm^^, 
■jrc, rck.rToa io tho crg.jn i .^gt I c/ , operation, admin iBtrat ion 
and contro . ^jf privata and public :jdfHzat ions, 

kic krios thnsD subjocf f 1 e kJ dr^rkqn^^t i onri which charactori^o 
':tudcnt5, r^jCulTy^ f^jciMhios, cofUflcuto ^^n6 donr^^a programs, 
etc., related to corjection, praparation, ond presentation of 
ideas and information intonded for popul^^ir consurnption thruugh 
mass med i a , 



i r J i 



f) 7 -J 



! I '.I df-^\> i . 

^7 ; do .j= • i ; 

Ooo.;r ; -i^ 



; 1 



■1 ii 



A- 14? 
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C^IRJTER AND 1 NFOF?MAT i ON SC 1 ENCE 



Includeb Inosa subject fieid designations which charactarize 
students, faculty, faciUties, CQrti^icate and dagree programs, 
cour^^ work, elc,, having to do with the desion, developrnent, 
andappi ication of computar capobMitlas to data storaga and 
ran ipu I at ion coffiputat i onri ! procedures. 



Incr.au those fi^Djact fioln des i gririt i ons which characterize 
^riiiicnr-,, ^^^cuiry, facilities, certifi^^ate and degree programs, 
-■■'^^^^ r^ia^tyd tc a6tr^n)lhfr^fion and conlrol of educatlona] 

-^^^^^ ^ ^' '^^'-^ ^'^^'^ [.^^rMtN-'iOPi:. rKid ^,^ji:jects ralarec to instruc- 



rr:r. , h.'.'n- to wltn iru- pr^^ctica! neat Ion cf b-i^\.:: 

'^rovM-cg.^' ro M:- (k^^l^-n, product ;c-n , .md oper.) ; Of • 
' -y 1 ' 'V'r'J^.;ci TO ^dC!Mi.:fe n.rin^^ conTro! and use r^r ni ^ 



Vij --t-tJ ejL; ARTS 
; 'rJn:;^ n = :;^uDjerf field ^"e ^ * gnai Ukis which ' 'ha : -rdy^r ; ^ ^ 

-•'■^-^^f ''■j'.-'^o :o lo wliii tj'& crsa^lon anci appre-:! .rr ion of th^ 
r.;^>::::. of cornrnun j en ;^ ng ideas and ^>fTOrion^. (r/ :nr,,ri::-. n" 



'-■'■^--^ '^^:'\.iiTy^ f6c\ cert 1 f i c/rre and osuree proQr.jrf:r, 

. ---.tflry n l^^ingu-cr-, oth-r- -h^- Engii::.?;, or 

/ — ^'^^ -vTudy ^jf forainn r:u|ture thr-ucn i^K^norailcn 

^ ^ -J ,^ U...^ ri/rvurf., .:.-<i,r ^iod in N-r ;rnri:rr- 

;ri - Ci: i ] 



^ ^'"'o^i :r:r.- :,u::o ^- f i d h,. - i j ^ ^vr h^h -.h::y^ 
^ ^- ■=■. : ! •..i-v'^ ■■-•:r :ri i .v':;* I i - .^r- i no , 
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MO:.!n ECONOMICS 



t:i.:M on i U buh.jvioral, soclai scierx.:'U and the r^rts, inrc- 
^;f.irir;;; t h*:' conn' i bui i on $ fron thw E': i --.-^-■v^i ^ :;ry ."jna pni!o^:^ophy 



1 



: : : w i rh 



il-. hnvinq to do wi tr^ 1 h^?; bonlc fi^h./r^; ^..d rnoi l-vr ind enorqy 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Includes those subject field designations which characterize 
students, faculty, faciMties, certificate and degree programs, 
etc., having to do with the nriturp, functions and capabi I it ie«; 
of the mine. 



F^UBiJC AFFA;RS AND SERVICES 

incjudes tnose subject fie id de 
sturionts, facuit// fac; I it ics, 
etc., rQiated to devei oping anc' 
triy rrfsrKigompnt and oparntior cf 



tian.i'icHE wr, icfi characterize 

c-!r-T \ f ',ca^!j anc degree programB, 
i!T!proi.ing i nco/T.petenc i es in 
novti'nii-tjr; ^ agenc'es. 



sniQenrs, faculty, facilities;, cernticHie and degree pmcrpm^;, 
ere, nav^ng To do wi-r aU as,:-c fs fo the post and nr«.nr,t 



.f.cludes Tho^fa suf^jecT -^laiu cw;M 'ina! i:r,n o'jr^oci :rr^.; w i : tho 
dfiveiopment of skiii;, reQulrea for fl)h * ,olu of ^=c;rr;nr-". 



Includes tnose subject fieia dasi^nations which charac t Rr i i^p 
-rudentn, faculty, feciMties, csrrlfjccr^c and deq;aa prografns, 
<rrc^, ;nvo!vin.j n-orc rh.^n one major .i i sc ! p i i wirnout prlmyrv 
concontratior, in any gne ar&a. 



Incluoes these subject tiela das ignar ioriTi asf,cc;igtod with 
doveiop-ant of ^.kiils requirod for +rad^, construcnor- . and 
(■■lecruin ica ( occupations. 
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